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ON THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


„Re advised! Do not trample upon 1747 
‘ations and men that us do thrive.” 
* — From Charles Reade's “Never Too Late To Mend.” 


What murmurs are these that so wofully rise 
Into heart-storms of agony borne from afar ? 

A tempest of passion, a tumult of sighs ? — 

There is dread on the earth and stern grief in the skies, 
While the nations, appalled, watch the realm of the Czar! 


Can Humanity’s sun have gone down in an hour, 
Or a Fiend — struck Mercy’s soft key-note ajar, 
That upwhirled on the fierce winds of madness and power 
This cloud, — with its hail of harsh hatreds, — should Jower 
O’er those who still call on their father, the Czar ? 


Can Hell have burst upward and spawned from its womb 
The worst of all Demons that menace and mar ? 

O God! see an — reeking in gloom, — 

Hark! the death-shock, the shriek, the wild volleys of doom,— 
Ay! the riot of Hell shakes the land of the Czar! 


The fields are flame-girdled, the rivers roll red 

Through the sulphurous fumes and swift ravage of war,— 
A war on the helpless, unhelmeted head, 
Which tortures the living and spares not the dead. 

Is he sleeping, or dumb, their good father the Czar ? 


Ab, no!—through the corridors stately and vast 

Of his palace that gleams like a pale polar star, 
On a gale from the south these black tidings have passed ; 
He hears! and the lightnings of justice at last 

Quivers hissing and hot in the hand of the Czar! 


The world holds its breathing to mark them in flame, 
On their limitless course that no bulwark can bar; 
But instead, through his wiley state parasite came 
A rescript * so false, its unspeakable shame 
Should haunt to his death the dark dreams of the Czar! 


No word for the victims, all butchered and bare, 

By the Hearth-stone defiled, and the blood-tainted Lar; 
For the poor ravaged maid, whose sole shroud is her hair; 
For the mother’s lament, or the father’s despair; 

No pity for such thrills the thought of the Czar; 


But his spirit leans, tender and yearing, above 
The mad Helots who riot, rage, murder afar; 

To them he is soft as a nest-brooding dove; 

But the murdered ] alas! they are stinted of love. 
Right, justice, or ruth, in the creed of the Czar! 


Shall grim Carnage goad onward, imbruited and base, 
The black coursers that strain at her iron-wrought car, 
While those of high Purpose and fetterless Race 
Idly gaze on the foul medieval disgrace 
Which poisons all earth from yon realm of the Czar? 


* For some time,” says this rescript, „the Government has given its 
attention to the Jews, and their relations to the rest of the inhabitants of 
the empire, with the view of ascertaining the sad condition of the Uhris- 
tians, brought about by the conduct of the Jews in business matters!” * Of 
all the outrages committed,” observes the New York Evening Post, this 
rescript of the Minister of the Interior is the most shameless. Its imme- 
diate effect was to give a new impetus to the ferocity of mobs,” — ina 
word, to encourage murder, arson, and cruelties so wanton, one’s heart 
sickens at the atrocious details. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Rexicious Exement IX SchOO0L AND 
LEGE.—In the schools and colleges of our country 
there should be a ruling religious element. It will be 
a good day for the world when every school and college 
will be conducted by active Christian teachers, who by 
precept and example will “allure to brighter worlds 
and lead the way ;” who will show the harmony of truth 
as it appears in nature and revelation ; who will give 
that direction to thought, as will lead them to look 
through nature up to nature’s God. — Prof. Bacon, 
Winona, Miss. 


TeMPERANCE THE Great SooraL Question. — 
The problem is one of immense difficulty, the root 
of the trouble being in the low grade of social and 
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pure and temperate beyond their own free choice. The 
bottom fact is, that the salvation of society must come 
from the proper training of the young, and the only 
way of educating them effectually is through the united 
precept and example of those whom they chiefly respect. 
The nearer you come in the family to the entire absence 
of all intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, the more per- 
fect becomes the moral and spiritual health of the 
household. The imitation of Christ does not mean a 
servile effort to do the same things; but to live in the 
same spirit of self-denying love. In this temperance 
question the point to be determined is, not what was 
right and wise nineteen hundred years ago in Palestine, 


93| but what is right and wise here and now. It is a ques- 


tion of tremendous significanee. It cannot be set aside 
by a text or a tradition. It cannot be evaded by the 


usual method of raising the cry of fanaticisim against 
those who, like your present correspondent, can find no 
place of real safety for the rising generation except in 
total abstinence as the rule of life. — Rev. William G. 
Elliott, D.D., of St. Louis. 


EpvucatTion or THE Prorpie.—The education of the 
masses is the surest reliance of the state; and wherever 
free schools exist, through their powerful enlightening 
influence and strong progression, the integrity of our 


political fabric, the security to the enterprise of the 
citizen, and the equality and happiness of the people 
are solidly assured.— Gov. Sherman, lowa. 


IN Primary SoOOLS.— During the first 
two months or more of school life, readers should be as 
scarce as angel’s visits. Pictures, blocks, toys, and a 
slate and pencil will fully equip the coming citizen for 
the work before him, while the blackboard and crayon 
will be the main reliance of the teacher. When the 
reader is finally put into his hands, it should only be 
for a class exercise, and rather as a favor than an en- 
forced study. The child should not be required to read 
what is awkwardly expressed, or beyond the range of 
its own ideas and experience, even though it be found 
in the reader. When the ideal reader, containing an 
abundance of matter adapted to its needs, shall get 
written in the child’s own vocabulary, the work of the 
primary teacher will perhaps require less originality 
and skill, but under no circumstance will it be possible 
to secure the highest results if inexperience or imbecil- 
ity are at the helm. — M. L. Hawley, Supt. Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

TEMPERANCE TEXT-BOOKS IN PuBLIC ScHOOLS. — 
Rhode Island reports scientific temperance text-books 
used in the schools of Providence, Pawtucket, and some 
of the smaller places in that State, the W. C. T. Unions 
of the several localities buying the books and present- 
ing them to the schools. 

Massachusetts reports temperance text-books put 
into the public schools in twenty towns by a vote of the 
local school comittee. The women of Massachusetts 
have school suffrage. In two of the above towns, — 
Natick and Hyde Park, — the majority of votes thus 
gained elected the Board of Education which introduced 
the study. 

New Hampshire reports four towns and cities using 
the temperance text-books. 

Vermont reports six public schools, and their State 
University at Burlington, as teaching scientific tem- 
perance. 

In the State of New York, New York City intro- 
duced Dr. Richardson’s Lesson-book as a reader into 
their public schools, more than two years ago. The 
Young Ladies’ C. T. U. of Rochester has been most 
indefatigable in its efforts in this line of work. They 
came last winter before their Board of Education, in 
the name of 1,500 petitioners from the city of Rochester, 
asking that temperance be taught as a science in their 
schools. The petition has been referred and deferred 


moral civilization, It is hard to compel men to be 


by the Board: but, keep up heart, young ladies! you 


will win in the end. A lecture was given in Rondout, 
February last, on this subject, to a large audience, the 
school board invited to be present. The next day each 
member of the board was visited by the officers of the 
W. C. T. U. and superintendent of this department, 
and the claims of this teaching personally urged. 
Although three nationalities were represented in this 
Board of Education, the study was introduced into the 
schools of that city at the option of the teachers. A 
little German girl in one of these public schools having 
been taught by the teacher the effects of beer upon the 


human system, said: “They all drink beer at home. 
Mother does not like to have us drink water; she 
thinks it isn’t good. We have beer at the table, but 
they can’t make me drink it. They all laugh at me, 
but I won’t touch it; I know better.” Thus may we 
reach and save thousands of our foreign population, 
accessible in no other way. 


CONDITION OF SCHOLARSHIP. 
BY REV. A. D. MAYO, 


This is the age of the expert in the school-room. 
From far and near comes up the cry for more thorough 
preparation in the teacher, a closer grip on the facts of 
every study by the pupil, and, especially, that the little 
child shall be grounded in the elements of knowledge 
and trained in the use of his faculties before he is in- 
vited to soar aloft and lose himself in a cloud-land of 
nebulous notions and unmeaning words. It is a great 
and blessed reformation, and has not come an hour too 
early. For, even yet, vast regions of our school-life are 
in the twilight, or just emerging from the “darkness 
visible“ of a superficial and almost useless habit of deal- 
ing with the nature of the child in the school-room. 

But the old sinner never realizes the depth of his un- 
righteousness till he begins to face toward holiness and 
press through the straight gate, and along the narrow 
way that leadeth unto life. And now that we are all 
beginning to talk about accurate scholarship, and put 
on the screws down in the primary, it becomes evident 
that human nature, for the past four thousand years, 
has not been in the hands of the Dickensons, the Hux- 
leys, and the terrible fellows that make out the examin- 
ation-papers for the high schools. Indeed the skill of 
the teacher is, now-a-days, made evident according to 
his tact in finding out under what circumstances he has 
the right to demand, and to what extent he can reason- 
ably hope to obtain thorough scholarship in any school. 
It is obviously absurd, to suppose that a crowd of little 
plantation woolly-heads can be strung along the line of 
the nice infant-work that can be found in the kinder- 
gartens of an old, cultivated village of Connecticut; or 
that a mob of all sorts and conditions of nationalities 
can be handled in the steady and satisfactory ways of a 
finely-graded school-room, largely filled with children of 
one race and class. Vet we are constantly stumbling 
upon pedants in the school-room who never forgive 
themselves if they fail to reduce their ungainly crowd 
to the fine-cut gradation which can be represented by 
the infinitessimal system of marking, so precious to the 
ultra-pedagogic heart. 

If we are to succeed in raising the standard of schol- 
arship in the country, we must be guided by a few plain 
principles of common-sense; “Jet patience have her 
perfect work,” and be thankful for the smallest gain in 
a field so difficult of cultivation as the mixed humanity 
with which we deal. 

First; we must remember that children are not born 
experts. Indeed, when we consider the dead weight of 
hereditary incapacity under which every child staggers 
into life, the wonder is that it should every stand up- 
right. Youth is not the season for accuracy; and, 
however important it may be to work that way, it is 


only cruelty to insist at that season on achievements 
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which are only possible later in life. In this view the 
fallacy of the notion of “ teaching but little, and that 
thoroughly,” is evident. For, beyond a certain point of 
thoroughness, no child can go until it is older in many 
ways; even though all the professors in creation were 
tugging at the lever, and the child be put under a double- 
action press in the simplest study. Equally intolerable 
is the habit of marking the recitations of the average 
child on a scale only adapted to the select few of a uni- 
versity, and keeping it in a sweat-box of apprehension 
through its whole life in school. 

Then, it should not be forgotten that there are great 
differences among the different races and nationalities 
that make up our people, and it is unreasonable to de- 
mand the same accuracy of mind, even from the same 
treatment among such varieties of children. The in- 
tense little girl that is marked 993 in the Boston High 
School, or the young Hebrew prodigy in pants in the 
Cincinnati primary, or the Scotch-Irish mathematical 
wonder in the backwoods of North Carolina, are prob- 
ably the heirs of a thousand years of thorough discipline 
in the past; and only a lunatic for accuracy would ap- 
ply to the average American child, the offspring of the 
negro freedman or of the ignorant European emigrant, 
the same test. 

Then, mental accuracy of a high order is not the first, 
but the final, result of a general culture of the whole 
nature of the child. A school-boy tortured by a bad 
stomach ; a girl haunted by headache; a little bundle 
of nervous humanity, vibrating at every sharp tone in 
the school- room; a careless, selfish, luxurious, false, 
passionate, sluggish child; or a scholar who comes daily 
from a home that is a hell of discord, chased by troubles 
that no teacher can know, is not a subject for a high- 
pressure system that demands the accuracy which only 
is found at the end of long years of training, and rarely 
till adult years have introduced the scholar to the deep 
experiences of life. 

In short, while we rejoice at the new demand for bet- 
ter teaching and more correct scholarship, let us not 
despair if our educational Rome is not built in a day. 
The impatient and contemptuous criticisms of some of 
our high-strung scientists and literary prigs, over the 
failure of American popular education, are as faulty in 
philosophy as destitute of common-sense. Thousands 
of teachers who would be rejected by the ultra-secular 
expert examiner are doing excellent work in getting 
our rough-and-tumble American child-nature into shape 
to receive a real training of the intellectual powers. 
Multitudes of children that would be cast into the outer 
darkness by the pedant, are learning in school the most 
valuable habits of thought and conduct, which will ripen 
into substantial manhood and womanhood in days to 
come. There is no work now in hand in this country 
so complex, demanding such wisdom, persistence, for- 
bearance, and faith as the preparation in family, school, 
and church of the ten million of children and youth 
who, in twenty years, must shoulder the new republic. 
We shall do well to always look to the highest ideal ; 
but, meanwhile, bear with each other’s infirmities, con- 
tent, when our uttermost is done, to leave all things 
with the Providence that has never yet failed in any 
emergency in human affairs. 


PHENOMENA OF VISION. 


Simple experiments may be made with colored 
wafers, or with small pieces of colored paper or ribbon, 
to illustrate the curious relations of those colors which 
are complementary to, and harmonize with, each other, 
and at the same time to exhibit some of the phenomena 
of vision. If a red wafer be placed on a sheet of white 
paper, and the eyes be steadily directed to it, by-and-by 


_it will appear to be encircled with the fringe of green ; 


then if the wafer be suddenly removed, there will appear 
in its place, for a short time, a green spectrum of the form 
of the wafer. This ocular spectrum gradually fades away 
as the nerves of the eye, which had become fatigued with 
looking at the color of the wafer, recover their tone. 
If the wafer be green, the spectrum will appear red ; if 
the wafer be yellow, the spectrum will be purple. 
Whatever the color of the object, the ocular spectrum 
will have its harmonic or complementary color. 

In a like manner, if we look at the sun when low in 


the horizon and red, on turning the eyes away there 
will float before the vision an ocular spectrum of the 
form of the sun, but of a greenish color. 

The reason of these curious effects of color may be 
explained by the supposition that the part of the retina 
on which the colored image fell had become fatigued by 
looking intently at one color, and thereby rendered in- 
sensible to it, or unable to receive more rays of that 
color, so that, when it is removed, the other colors 
necessary to produce white light, with the color under 
observation, immediately unite, forming the comple- 
mentary color seen in the ocular spectrum ; thus effect- 
ing the restoration of the exhausted portion of the 
retina to its normal condition. 

There is another familiar phenomenon connected 
with the laws of vision on which the harmony of colors 
is based. When we examine, fora length of time, a 
minute object lying on a different-colored surface, as a 
small dark spot on white paper or in a distant field, the 
object will suddenly disappear. The same result ensues 
when we strain the eye to perceive a distant object of a 
small size. After looking at it steadily for some time, 
the more intently we try to observe it the more sure is 
it to elude our vision. The sportsman, in endeavoring 
to follow his game and mark the spot where it alights, 
is almost certain to be baffled by this physiological law 
of sight. 

Let it be remembered that the point of our best vis- 
ion is directly in the center of the-retina, and extends 
over but a small space; that the perception of form 
diminishes rapidly from the center of the pupil outward 
in all directions; that around the best point of vision 
we perceive red, green, and purple; that outside of 
this circle or belt we perceive only green and purple, 
and that beyond this belt we perceive only blue or vio- 
let; and then consider these facts in connection with 
the laws of harmony of colors, and the phenomena of 


vision may be more easily understood. 

These peculiarities of vision might have proved very 
embarrassing to us had it not been provided that for 
clear and distinct sight the eye need not rest long upon 
the object. A searching motion of the eye, with 1. 
brief dwelling upon the object, gives clearest vision. — 
Calkin’s Manual of Object- Teaching. 


READING, RECITATION, DECLAMATION. 
A SOUVENIR OF M. LACORDAIRE. 


BY M. ERNEST LEGOUVE, MEMBER OF FRENCH ACAD, 
TRANSLATED BY G. B. SYLVESTER.* 


Yesterday I met a gentleman thoroughly versed in 
educational questions. He said to me: 

“You are working earnestly to have reading aloud 
introduced into public and private education.” 

Ves.“ 

“You have asked and obtained, in the Department 
of the Seine, the establishment of courses of reading for 
primary teachers, with prizes for the students at the 
end of the year ?” 

“Yes ;” and I added, that several other departments 
are following the example set by Paris, and the board 
of public instruction has placed reading aloud on all the 
programs of study. 

“These are certainly important results, but are you 
sure that what you call progress may not be a danger ?” 

“In what way?” 

“Do you not fear that in wishing to make our pupils 
readers you will make them comedians ? ” 

“Comedians! I call comedians those readers who 
introduce into reading theatrical habits of declamation, 
emphasis, and gesticulation, which make them resemble 
comedians. What gives you this fear? 

„Experience! 

“ What experience? 

“You have, like me, attended’ the distribution of 
prizes in both public and private schools. To celebrate 

* No one knows better than M. Légouvé how to make inter- 
esting, even fascinating, the dryness of instruction. How is 
it possible with the pen, to teach any one to read? The cul- 
tured academician has solved the problem. He has done 
more: he has invented the art of reading. If this is believed 
impossible, let any one read the following dialogue, which will 
make a chapter in a charming little book, soon to be issued 


from the Hetzel publishing house. These lines might well be 
selected as an exercise in that art, the secret of which the au- 


thor has endeavored with so much 
wit to me, talent to trans- 
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the occasion, a little boy or girl appears upon the plat- 
form and recites sometimes a piece of poetry, some- 
times a two-part dialogue. What faults have you no- 
ticed in the delivery and attitude of these children? 
Is there awkwardness, inexperience, ortimidity ? No; 
there is assurance, emphasis, and conventionality, mouth- 
ing, exaggerated facial contortions. They increase to 
excess the movements of their arms and legs; they 
raise their eyes to heaven ; they are no longer children, 
they are poor comedians. In family festivals, where 
children relate stories or recite poetry, we observe these 
same defects. I can say almost as much of several pub- 
lic readings, which I have attended ; I find, I do not say 
always, but too often, this same declamatory tone in de- 
livery, and that exaggeration of gestures which make 
me exclaim, in spite of myself, ‘More comedians!’ — 
Now the creation of these courses will increase the com- 
petition, multiply the public readings, and consequently 
make general an evil which is now only partial and ex- 
ceptional. Our children intoned, stumbled, and were 
awkward ; they will declaim and gesticulate. Evil for 
evil, — I do not know but that I prefer the faults of 
childhood to those of comedians. This is my objection. 
What reply do you make to it? 

“Only one word, The instruction in reading will 
have for its object and result, the correction of these 
faults which you accuse it of maintaining.” 

“Your reply seems to me to rest upon a paradox.” 

Not at all; but your objection rests on a confusion of 
terms. You mix two things wholly different; viz., 
reading aloud, and public recitation.” 

“ Are they not two forms of the same art? Are they 
not both parts of the study of delivery ?” 

“ Without doubt, but in a different rank and degree. 
One is the beginning, the other the end; one is the 
the perfection, and the other the ground-work of this 
study. You will only see these defects which you have 
noticed in public recitations corrected by the practical, 
regular, and methodical study of the art of reading. 
Speakers are for the most part declamatory or theat- 
rical only because they are not readers.” 

“Prove that to me.” 

“The portrayal of but two persons will prove it. 
The speaker is standing; the reader is seated. The 
speaker’s eyes are free to look about him in all direc- 
tions; those of the reader are fixed upon his book. 
The speaker’s arms are as free as his eyes; one of the 
reader’s hands holds his book, the other turns the leaves. 
The speaker must think not only of what he pronounces 
and the way he pronounces it, but of his manner, his 
position, and his facial expression. They make a part 
of his delivery, and constitute a very important factor 
in the effect which his voice produces on his audience. 
His legs, although they do nothing, occupy his atten- 
tion; he knows that they are seen, that they are criti- 
cised. Feeling himself standing alone, confronted by 
an assembly of people, causes an embarrassment which 
resembles bashfulness. The body plays therefore an 
important part in public recitations, as well as in the- 
atrical representations, and the speaker is accordingly 
tempted to imitate the comedian, as, like him, he has 
for his object to excite applause, and for a motive, 
vanity.” 

“ Nothing can be more exact than this portrait, but it 
seems to me to confirm our fears.” 

“Not at all; for you see nothing like this in the 
pupil who reads his lesson, having for auditors his com- 
rades, and for his only judge his master. There all is 
practical, serious, modest. The reader uses only his 
voice to express what he reads; there is no question for 
him of applause, but of approval; he is not required to 
read for effect, but to read correctly, accurately ; an 
emphatic tone, a theatrical gesture would shock like a 
discord, or bring out roars of laughter for the preten- 
tion; the character of the pieces read, which should be 
almost always simple, or even technical, will make the 
reading-lesson a lesson of simplicity and of truth.” 

“Continue! continue! Your opinion is convinc- 
ing me.” 

“Very well. Suppose that a pupil passes to the réle 
of speaker only after having been instructed for a long 
time in that of a reader; he will, without doubt, intro- 
duce into the one the quailfications which he has ac- 


quired in the other. The habit to which he has become 
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accustomed, of depending only upon the voice as a 
means of expression, will preserve him from the abuse 
of gestures, will render their employment less useful, 
and, at the same time, will cause him to avoid the de- 
clamatory tone; unless, however, the very piece forces 
him to be theatrical and affected. And there, my dear 
friend, is one of my strongest complaints in regard to pub- 
lic recitations and competitive readings ; viz., the choice 
of pieces. Thrillingly-effective compositions only are se- 
lected. Children or young people are made to express 
feelings and ideas superior or foreign to their age and 
their intelligence. I would have for the first rule in 
these public exercises, that the speaker should never 
recite what he cannot wholly feel or comprehend.” 

“T accept your amendment,” I replied, “and I must 
add that thus corrected, thus prepared, thus relegated 
to its proper place, public recitation offers immense ad 
vantages, and produces some very interesting results. 
Public recitation strengthens the memory; a piece to 
be given before an audience must be much more thor- 
oughly mastered than would be necessary for the school 
room. It strengthens the voice; a large hall requires 
in the speaker a volume of sound much greater than 
the small class-room. It improves the pronunciation; 
one must articulate, aspirate, and punctuate better to be 
understood by three hundred persons than by twenty. 
It develops the taste; the wish to please, to arouse, to 
amuse, which is one of the duties of the speaker, forces 
him to penetrate more deeply into the beauties of a 
piece, in order to express them to the public. The 
necessity of establishing a harmony between the gest- 
ures and the voice, between the features and the words, 
constitutes an exercise in attitude and delivery which 
is eminently desirable in all progress toward a complete 
education. In fact, a last and quite unexpected result 
of the intelligent practice of public speaking is that of 
inducing the speaker to excel the comedian instead of 
imitating him.” 

“Ha! ha!” replied my friend, laughing, “that is a 
conclusion which surprises me a little.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is only logical. What is a come- 
dian? A man who ceases to be himself and assumes a 
foreign character, which he forces himself to delineate. 
Is that the definition of an accomplished speaker ? 
Not at all. He is, — note carefully the difference, — a 
translator, an interpreter of the thought of a writer. 
The writer is before you, not the speaker. The com- 
edian makes public representation his trade. The 
speaker is either a child, or a young man, or a man 
who assumes temporarily, as an amateur, an art which 
is not his; and his merit, — I might say his particular 
charm, — is precisely not to resemble a professional. 
There is here a delicate, but very marked; distinction. 
It is almost entirely a matter of personal dignity. The 
young man or man of fashion who, in reciting, has the 
gestures and changes of features of the actor displeases 
and perplexes us. It seems as if he was lacking in 
something he owes to himself. The object of the speaker 
is quite different from that of the dramatic artist, — I 
might almost say that his art is different. Shall I prove 
it to you? Hear one of our great actors recite in society 
a piece of poetry. What does he attempt? To appear 
simply as a gentleman. He leaves in the background 
his theatrical habits ; gestures, facial changes, attitude, 
Voice, all are modified. He adapts himself wholly to 
his new position, and mingles with his strongest efforts 
a reserve, a moderation, which characterize the amateur. 
Let me recapitulate. First, reading is an exercise in 
grammar; public recitation is an exercise in elocution, 
and instruction in grammar should precede that in elo- 
cution. Second, one of the first rules of the art of reci- 
tation is, ‘ No gestures.’ Take as a model the young 
girls or young ladies when singing a piece of music; 
their song is so much the more expressive as they ex- 
press themselves only by the voice. To be a good 
— one must read well, but should never play the 

r. 

Perhaps I cannot better close this important chapter 
than by a forcible illustration, from which you will see 
the difference which should separate the reader from 
the speaker and the actor. About fifteen years ago 
Pare Lacordaire was elected a member of the French 
Academy. His reception speech finished, he read it, as 
is the custom, to a committee of seven members chosen 


to hear the first delivery. I was a member of that com- 
mittee. M. Lacordaire arrived, dressed in his white 
Dominican gown, with calm face and composed bear- 
ing, corresponding well with his solemn dress. When 
the time for the reading had arrived he took from his 
pocket, not a pair of eye-glasses, but a pair of spec- 
tacles. Notice carefully the difference. Eye-glasses 
show that there still remains a pretention; they are a 
step toward old age, but only the first step; one is no 
longer young, but does not confess himself old. Spec- 
tacles are the free confession of the certificate of birth. 
All pretence of youth is laid aside. Pere Lacordaire 
courageously put on his spectacles and read his speech 
with a simplicity, full of power, which charmed us all. 
We predicted for him a perfect success. Now the time 
for the public reading has arrived. He enters and be- 
gins. We see a complete change! Nospectacles! He 
was afraid to extinguish behind them the brilliant fire 
of his sparkling eyes, with which he counted on produc- 
ing telling effects. This fashionable affectation did not 
half please me in a preacher, and lessened somewhat 
my esteem. The rest completely destroyed my illusion. 
Evidently he had learned his speech by heart, but he 
had not learned it well, and he wished to appear as if 
he had not learned it at all. He began by reading from 
his manuscript, but his eye-glasses, thrown carelessly 
aside, were resumed. He followed the lines with diffi- 
culty, and as he raised his head occasionally to arouse 
his hearers by his expressive features, he thus lost his 
place. His finger placed upon the line, and intended 
as a guide to his eyes, did not always indicate the exact 
passage. This caused disagreeable hesitancy in his de- 
livery, and unpleasant mistakes in pronunciation. In 
addition to all this, not wishing to lose any of his phys- 
ical advantages, he introduced into this academic hall 
all the effects of the pulpit. The declamatory gestures 
and facial expressions, adapted for terrifying the sinner, 
which were perhaps justifiable at Notre Dame from the 
size of the auditorium, and the earnestness of the ser- 
mon produced the most singular effect behind this little 
desk, with the glass of eau sucree (sweetened water), 


intended only for the delivery of an unpretentious read- 
ing. I thought, in spite of myself, of a melodramatic 
actor, so that this speech which would have seemed elo- 
quent if he had read it, wearied me because he wished 
to act it. 


POINTS ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
L—THE SUBJECT IN GENERAL. 


BY A. r. BLAISDELL, A. M., M.D. 


We propose, in a series of articles, to call the atten- 
tion of the readers of TE JouRNAL to a consideration 
of the most important and practical points on school 
hygiene. After a brief discussion of the subject in 
general, it will be our purpose to consider the principles 
which may guide us to a better understanding of such 
matters as the location and structure of school-build- 
ings, their arrangements to secure proper heat and 
ventilation, the spread of contagious diseases, near- 
sightedness, and various other topics usually discussed 
in this connection. The writer, in his contributions to 
Tux JourNnat during the last seven years, has always 
left the discussion of theoretical points to those who are 
more competent to write from this point of view, and 
aimed, so far as he has been able, to take up practical 
and suggestive topics and discuss them in a simple and 
homely style. What we have to say of school hygiene 
will be no exception to this rule. It will be our aim to 
add a few words of encouragement, and proffer a little 
help, to those teachers who live in hope that, sustained 
by a more emphatic voice of public opinion, and by more 
specific and stringent statute laws, they may be enabled 
and encouraged to teach and apply in their school-rooms 
the more essential principles of physical health; and 
this, too, with the hearty codperation of parents and 
others interested in the physical health of ten million 
American school-children. 

The last decade has witnessed many important 
changes in the theory and practice of education. Many 
of them have been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting ; others have been improvements on the old order 
of things, and their claims have been accepted for what 


they were worth and become incorporated into the pub- 


lic school system. While so much attention has been 
paid during the last few years to matters of public 
hygiene, it is natural that school health, one of the 
most important branches of the subject, should also 
attract considerable attention. Such has been the fact. 
We should be surprised if we took the pains to com- 
pile a list of the literature which has been published 
during the last ten years on this particular branch of 
public health. Some of the most valuable contributions, 
published in the various State educational reports, have 
passed out of sight and are rarely to be obtained. Such, 
for instance, are some of the reports published by the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. Dr. Winsor’s 
paper in the annual report for 1874, on the evils result- 
ing from study or school-work when excessive or ill- 
directed ; papers on “ Sanitation of Public Schools” by 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln, and on “ Scarlet Fever” by Dr. A. H. 
Johnson of Salem, both published in the annual report 
for 1878, are some of the most valuable and practical 
contributions to the subject. The substance of Dr. 
Lincoln’s paper, with additional matter, has been issued 
as one of the “American Health Primers,” entitled 
“School and Industrial Hygiene.” 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of school hygiene made during the past year is a 
unique series of statistics compiled by a committee of 
the Cleveland (Ohio) Board of Education. A thorough 
and careful canvass was made, in statistical form, of a 
great number of pupils of the Cleveland High School, 
with a view of learning, first, why so many who entered 
the course dropped out before it was finished; and, 
secondly, why so many, especially the girls, appar- 
ently suffered in health beyond the usual ills of life 
during their high-school days. The facts, briefly stated, 
were that twenty-five per cent of the girls and eighteen 
per cent. of the boys in the high school had been with- 
drawn from it on the score of health; that of one-hun- 
dred girls who entered on a high-school course, 95 per 
cent. of whom were in good health, 50 per cent. grad- 
uated in “very poor” health, 35 per cent in “ poor,” 
and 17 per cent. were in “tolerably good” health,. 
none of whom, it is to be noted, with robust stamina. 
Since graduation 35 have had fair health, 38 live in 
various stages of poor health, and 2 have died. The 
list of the various forms of ill-health among these girl- 
pupils showed that 75 per cent. had headaches, 52 per 
cent. back and side-aches, 44 per cent. had nervous dis- 
orders, and 62 per cent. suffered from the manifold forms 
of functional derangements. 

Contrary to common belief, these Cleveland statistics 
show that ill-health among pupils increases directly 
with the amount of time spent in study beyond school- 
hours, and inversely with the amount of recreation, 
In other words, that the nervous exhaustion and ill- 
health so common with our school-children is caused, 
not so much by the mild dissipations and careless hab- 
its respecting the dietetic functions of the body, as by 
overstudy or persistent brain- work. While there is 
no denying,” says the writer of the Cleveland report, 
“that social dissipation is bad, it is less of an evil than 
over-study.” The writer goes on to say: Of course, 
we do not seek to draw positive and sweeping conclu- 
sions from so few cases, but they show a certain drift, 
and they show also the necessity of further investiga- 
tion,—and investigation not confined to one city only. 
We are trying to bring out a systematic registration of 
the pupils in our public schools as to their physical 
condition from time to time. Such a registration 
would go far, in a year or two, to settle many questions 
now sub judice. 


Sitent — We are touching our fellow-. 
beings on all sides. They are affected for good or for 
evil by what we are, by what we say and do, even by 
what we think and feel. May-flowers in the parlor 
breath their fragrance through the atmosphere. We 
are each of us as silently saturating the atmosphere 
about us with the subtle aroma of our cht racter. In 
the family circle, besides and beyond all the teaching, 
the daily life of each parent and child mysteriously 
modifies the life of every person in the household. The 
same process on a wider scale is going on through the 
community. No man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself. Others are built up and straightened 
by our unconscious deeds; and others may be wrenched 
out of their places, and thrown down by our unconscious 


influence.— ionalist. 
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ATICS. 
o OTHERS. MATHEM. 

TOPICS FOR BOOK OF MORALS.—A TEN DUTIES T 
TATIVE LIST. 26. Philanthropy ; beneficence ; helpfulness ; practical All communications intended for this department should be directea 
pst. goodness. to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. . 1 Questions will be 

BY REV. WILL ©, WOOD, SCITUATE, MASS. 27. Justice; rights and obligations, persons, property, | snswered by mail when stamps for return-postage are . 

reputation. SoLuTIoNs Rece1veD.—From Joseph Jackson, Jr., Millbury, 


The chosen editors of the Book of Morals are,— First Series, 
Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D.; Rev. President Seeley, D.D.; Rev. 
Prof Herman Lincoln, D.D. Second Series, — Rev. E. E 
Hale, D.D.; Rev. George L. Chaney; Rev. President I. M. 
Atwood. D. D. Third Sertes, — Mrs. Helen E. Brown; Rev. 
J. L. Hurlbut; Mies Lucretia Hale. 

At their preliminary meeting in January, the writer pre- 
sented for their consideration a tentative list of topics which 
he had prepared. This was referred to the Editor-in-chief, 
Rev. Dr. Duryea. Several weeks ago, a gentlemen desired to 
obtained a partial sketch of this list for the press. Rev. Dr. 
Duryea’s consent was obtained; and the entire list is here first 
published, with the design to excite attention, suggestion, and 
criticism. 

A word, perhaps, should be said on the first topic, ‘‘ God,” 
which some may hastily think transcends ethics and intro- 
duces religion. This may seem, on superficial view, an objec- 
tion; but the writer had recourse to the best books on ethics, 
commencing with Socrates, the pattern of moral philosophy,“ 
Plato says, God is the principle of moral order.“ The lexi- 
cographers give such a definition of ethics as, to say the least, 
does not exclude duty to God. The American Encyclopedia 
defines ethics as The science of duty; the relations, rights, 
and duties by which the members of society are by the law of 
nature under obligation toward God, themselves, and each 
other.“ Since Malebranche ethical writers have followed his 
three-fold distinction of duties toward God, men, and our- 
selves. 

It is well phrased above,—“ are by the law of nature under 
obligation.” Ethics has nothing to do with revelation. It 
can only command each man to reverence what his mind be- 
lieves to be revelation. But ethics must recognize the Infinite 
Being,—clearly known to natural intelligence,—as well as finite 
beings. And why not? But ethics does not start from any 
special revelation. 

In this list it will be seen, moreover, that God is treated, 
not so much (though that is not excluded) as one to whom we 
have duties, but as the Supreme Being, Father of our spirits, 
and himself the great moral nature. To omit Him in a book of 
ethics would be to truncate the pyramid. 

RECOGNITION OF GOD. 

1. God in so far as known in nature to all men,—the Supreme 
Being; author of moral powers; the great example; author of 
the state and society; Moral Governor and Rewarder of indi- 
viduals and nations. 

THE THREE GREAT MORAL EXERCISES. 

2. Benevolence, the law of good will. 

3. Conscience, duty. 

4. Reverence, regard for the Supreme and the superior, 

DUTIES TO SELF. 

5. Integrity, uprightness, preservation of moral rectitude in 
the above principles. 

6. Self-knowledge ; self-respect and modesty; self-apprecia- 
tion and self-conceit. 

7. Sanctity of Life (plant, animal), especially human; duty 
of self-preservation; suicide a sin and folly. 

8. Physical Health and development. 

9. Bodily Appetites; exercise and control; temperance ; 
chastity, 

10. Desires (in general); for knowledge, society, esteem, 
power, superiority. 

11. Affections (in general); love, reverence, gratitude, kind- 
ness, pity, sympathy. 

— Governing Principle of life; appetites, desires, and affec- 
us. 

13. Passions ; anger, hatred, revenge, ambition, envy, jeal- 


ousy. 

14. Active Virtues ; faith, energy, enterprise, resolution, de- 
cision, perseverance, sagacity, wisdom, prudence, etc. 

15. Passive Virtues ; trust, contentment, submission, meek- 
ness, patience, fortitude. 

16. Self-improvement ; reading, good company, studies and 
accomplishments. 

17. Self-development ; enlargement and government of men- 
tal and moral powers, control of imagination, self-excitation 
and discipline, refinement, study of examples and models, 

18. Government of the Tongue; conversation, its value and 
its rules, courtesy, truth, benevolence; profanity, vulgarity, 
and rudeness; slang, extravagant speech; sarcasm, scolding, 
scurrility, harshness, peevishness, scandal, and gossip. 

19. Useful Labor. 

20. Industrial Virtues; industry, thrift, economy, atten- 
tion, promptness, diligence, punctuality, order. 

21. Rest and Recreation; periodic weekly rest a law of 
nature, needful for repose, moral instruction, family converse, 
public worship, private meditation. The State stands through 
the rest and moral influences of this day. 

22. Morals of Manners ; dress and personal appearance and 
personal habits. 

23. Habits of mind and action. 

24. Love of Nature; wsthetics, the sublime and beautiful, 
docility to Nature's impressions and teachings, docility to 
science, natural and mental. 

Here we begin to leave duties to self,” the first outward 
look being upon Nature. The next higher book is 


28. The Stern Virtues; veracity, fidelity, honor, courage, 
firmness, self-control, indignation. 

29. The Lofty Virtues; heroism, generosity, sincerity, lib- 
eral-mindedness, magnanimity, self-denial, devotion to duty 
and principle. 

30. Honesty in Business; acquisitiveness, use and abuse; 
covetousness; miserliness; spendthriftness. 

31. Honorable Business and Occupations. 

32. Reciprocity ; employers and employed; labor and cap- 
ital; benefits and gratitude. 

83. Religious and Political Liberty and Liberality ; strong 
convictions with moderation and charity; dangers of political 
rancor and religious feuds. Bigotry, superstition. In a free 
state the obligations of forbearance and liberality to other re- 
ligious and political faiths. 

34. The Gentle Virtues ; peaceablenese, cheerfulness, unsel- 
fishness, kindness, sympathy, pity, considerateness, tender- 
ness, care of sick and afflicted. 

35. Treatment of Superiors ; aged, magistrates, teachers. 

36. Treatment of Inferiors (so-called); children, servants, 
ignorant, feeble-minded, unfortunate, oppressed, criminal. 

37. Friendship. 

38. The Morals of Love; purity, fidelity, union for life. 
True ideals of love and marriage. 

39. Family Virtues ; parental, filial, and fraternal : Home. 
Here duty begins to leave individuals, and widen out toward 
bodies of individuals, 

40. Neighborliness ; concord; public spirit. 

41. Love of Country ; Citizenship. 

42. Public Service; duties of rulers, magistrates, and offi- 
cials; public trusts, and public money. 

43. Love of Mankind; service to humanity; international 
law; peace on earth. Benefactors of the world. 

44. The Object of Life. 

As will be observed, the division and treatment of subjects 
are made with reference to their practical bearing upon life, 
rather than as aids to the discussion of morals. It is believed 
a Wayland could adapt each of these topics to collegians, and 
a Jacob Abbott could adapt them to the lives and acts of 
children. 

These topics are now published for the purposes of informa- 
tion and discussion. They have been submitted to Rev. Prest. 
Hopkins, Rev. Dr. Peabody, and Rev. Dr. Lawrence. Sug- 
gestions and criticisms from educators and moral instructors 
will aid toward perfecting a schedule of lessons in morals for 
our schools, 


SCIENCE. 


A Glimpse Through the Corridors of Time.—Prof. Ball, in a 
late lecture on geology, accepting Mr. J. H. Darwin’s view,— 
that the moon was once part of the earth’s mass, and after 
separation long revolved much nearer to us than now,—pre- 
sented as a solution to many of the difficult problems of 
geology, the theory that the-moon when 40,000 miles distant 
produced tides 216 times greater than the present, and that 
these tides were the great agents in shaping the earth’s surface. 
Prof. Newberry criticises the paper, and suggests that such 
tides would have entailed a lifeless globe. He further asserts 


that astronomers have been in error in to the genesis 
of the moon, and that she never formed a portion of the 
earth’s mass, or else the separation took place at a period so 
remote that she had receded to nearly her present distance 
before the dawn of life upon the earth. 


Prof. Pickering of Harvard Observatory points out in Na- 
ture that the color of gaslight has nothing to do with its pain- 
ful effect upon the eyes of students and others. The intense 
heat, he thinks, is the source of the whole trouble, and suggests 


that a pane of glass be placed so as to intercept the rays 
about the lamp before they strike on the book or the face. 
But it should be placedjat such a distance from the lamp as not 
itself to become heated. 


VARIETIES. 


— A three-year-old, while her mother was trying to get her 
to sleep, became interested in some outside noise. She was 
told that it was caused by a cricket, when she sagely observed, 
„Mamma, I think he ought to be olled.“ 

— Minds of moderate caliber ordinarily condemn everything 
that is beyond their range. d 

— Native grandees at Benares, India, have a way of getting 
through their pious devotions by proxy. Nearly every one 
has in his Benares palace u the Ganges a retainer, 
whose business it is to 1⁵ through the ceremonies and ablu- 
tions prescribed by the Brahmin creed, while the devout mas- 
ter in whose name they are performed is drinking champagne 
1 going behind the scenes of the theatre at Gal. 
cu 


— A gentleman recently asked a mite of > how old she 
was. “Old!” exclaimed the ohild, lifting her eyebrows in 
Old! I'm not old at all. I’m quite new. Grand- 
ma is old. 


— Brave actions are the substance of lif good sayings 
the ornaments of it. * * 

— A student at Oxford University, on being asked Who 
was Esau ?”’ replied: “‘Esau was 1 —. wrote 
and sold his copyright for a mess of potash.” 


25. Kindness to Animals. 


— Contracts should never be undertaken unless can be 
performed. 


Mass.; Chas. R. Bruce, Rocky Hill, N. T.; and I. A. H., 
Prob. 189. From J. MeNeill, Williamsburg, O., Probe. 18% 
and 189. From Math. Gottesleben, Titusville, Pa., Probs. 188, 
189, 190, and 192. From W. T. Carrington, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., Probs. 186 and 188. From Philip C. Kimball, Woodford, 
Me.; J. C. Hinton, Milledgeville, Fla.; and H. H. Williams, 
Essex, Mass., Prob. 190. From A. N. Fellows, Prob. 192. 
„J. S. R.,“ Prob. 181. 


ERRATA.— Prob. 90, 91, and 92, in JOURNAL, Feb. 16, should 
have been numbered 190, 191, and 192, and will be referred to 
as such. 

In solution of 181, by C. R. B.“ (Feb. 16), 11th line, the 
word line should be time.“ 

We hardly know whether to include under errata the inser- 
tion of “J. W. Rs“ reply relating to the Garden Problem in 
the column of Notes and Queries. We are not personally ac- 
quainted with the editor of Notes and Queries, and we have 


not yet been able to ascertain on what principle he sends his 
children to our house, and again kidnaps ours when he likes. 
There is evidently a family quarrel brewing, but we will dis- 
of 182, so far as we are concerned, by saying that we 
ave received solutions from J. W. R.,“ J. F. 8,“ and 
„G. L. W.,“ giving 241 as a result; also a communication 
from W. S.“ explaining the manner in which the over- 
sight“ in his solution occurred. We have not space for either 
of these at present. [ En. 
— —ỹ 


PROBLEMS. 


Prosiem 193.—There is a frustum of a cone 6 feet across 
the bottom, 2 feet across the top, slant height 10 feet. A cord 
is wrapped around from bottom to top, two inches apart, not 
normal distance, but in the direction of slant height. quired 
the length of the string. J. HINTON, 


PROBLEM 194.—A room is 9 feet wide by 12 feet long. What 
is the exact length of a piece of carpet, 3 feet in width, that 
will extend diagonally across the floor of the room, so that the 
corners of the carpet will just touch the sides of the room ? 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


PROBLEM 195.—A merchant offers to sell to his customers 
goods at the retail price minus 25 per cent., or at the wholesale 
price plus 25 per cent. A accepts the first offer, and B the 
second; what per cent. better bargain, if any, does one make 
than the other, the retail price being 50 per cent. more than 
the wholesale ? C. R. B 


THE LOOKER-ON. 


— “To tell you honest and true, gentlemen, I can’t neither 
read nor write.” Such were the words of the brakeman, 
Melius, whose ignorance, negligence, or laziness, caused the 
recent accident on the Hudson River branch of the New York 
Central Railroad. And yet there are people who object to 
public education lest its recipients be made discontented by 
being educated above their position in life. The brakeman 
above mentioned had a printed time-schedule in his pocket, 
but by his own confession he could make no use of it; hence 
the only knowledge he could have of the time at which his 
and other trains were due at certain points was by hearsay, 


working was limited to as much of the tradition of the road 
as his undisciplined memory could retain. The consequence 
of his incapacity was a terrible accident, the loss of much 
property to the company, and the roasting to death of eight 
persons in unspeakable agony. His ability to read the time- 
card might not have prevented the accident, but the probability 
is that such ability would have a tendency to give him a 
realizing sense of the nearness of the following train and the 
danger in which his own train stood by stopping on the track 
before it. There are not many rounds in the industrial ladder 
below that of railroad brakeman, and if the ability to read can 
be a matter of life and death in that capacity, what may it not 
be in higher walks of life? Many a capable man is doomed to 
menial position through life for the want of such knowledge 
as a few week’s schooling would impart. Considering all the 
circumstances of well-disposed illiterate people, the wonder is 
that they, in the main, get along so well. The press of the 
country is quite agreed that it is r economy in Vanderbilt 
to employ such cheap, illiterate help, and yet the same organs 
would raise a how! of dismay and indignation if any extensive 
measure were instituted by government for the prevention of 
such hazardous illiteracy. 

— Teachers in the country and in villages have more zeal 
and enthusiasm than their contemporaries in large cities. 
This is a fortunate circumstance, and goes far toward over- 
coming the difficulties peculiar to their situation. But when 
such teachers procure a situation in a large city, they are likely 
to let their zeal and enthusiasm carry them too far, It has 
been too long the practice of teachers in country districts to 
essay to undo the work of their predecessors before attempt- 
ing any constructive work of their own. So country teachers 
coming to the city are tempted to undertake a revolution in 
this new sphere of operations. They are on their muscle,“ 
as it were. Teachers moving from the East to the West betray 
the same disposition. To all such, Make haste slowly is 
good advice. It is not advisable to undertake to turn a school 
or a system upside down merely to see what there is on the 
bottom of it. A new teacher in any place should wait until 
he has taken his bearings before attempting any marked inno- 
vations. Even though a teacher hail from ton, he had 
better not be hasty in attempting to revolutionize the schools 
of Kalamazoo or Oshkosh. When you go to Rome, do as the 


Romans do, especially if the Rome of your destination is located 
west of the’ Alleghanies. 


and his information concerning the rules under which he was 


— * 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND{ QUERIES. 


Editor is not responsible for opinions y Pay JOUBNAL except as 


(The 
ressed the editorial columns, or over 1 He cannot 
— to return rejected MS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


keapondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


TONIC SOL-FA vs. STAFF NOTATION, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The following manly note from Mr. Seward was gladly re- 


OnANeR, N. J., March 13, 1882. 

Mr. H. E. Hour,—Dear Sir :—I am willing to withdraw my 
objection to your use of a class for “illustration,” and would 
ask that the discussion be appointed at an early date. 

Yours very truly, H. F. Sewarp. 
fi Hon. J. W. Dickinson will preside at the discussion of this 
subject, which should take the form of a question, and I would 
suggest the following:*Do the best interests of music in our 
publie schools require the teaching of the Tonic Sol-fa Nota- 
tion before learning the staff? Mr. Seward, taking the affirm- 
ative, would naturally speak first. It is proposed to take two 
hours for the discussion of this question. If there is any ad- 
vantage in speaking last, I am willing Mr. Seward should have 
it, and would suggest that he divide his hour into three parts, 
of twenty minutes each, if he wishes, speaking first and last, 
and I will take my time in two half-hours between his speeches. 
On account of the spring vacation in our schools, it is thought 
best to fix the time of the discussion, Saturday, April 15, at 10 
o’clock, in the hall of the English High-School building on 
Montgomery street. 

I am glad to learn that the suggestion of “‘ pistols and coffee 
for two“ came from the enthusiastic second of my opponent, 
and not from Mr. Seward. H. E. Hour. 


—a—J 
INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 


In THe JOURNAL of the 9th ult. I find a notice of Spencer’s 
Inventional Geometry. Some five or six years ago chance threw 
in my way a copy of this little book, which, after examination, 
so impressed me that I resolved to give the method a trial. 
The result so pleased me that I shall never, if I can help it, 
revert to the old way. 

That geometry, as ordinarily pursued, is a via dolorosa to 
both pupils and teacher is a pedagogical fact; and also that, 
in the large majority of cases, the pupil’s knowledge of the 
science consists of a memoriter digest of demonstrations rather 
than a process of reasoning generated in their own brain. And 
how can it be otherwise? Who would cut a path through a 
tangled morass when there already existed a plain, broad high- 
way, with bridges and finger-posts? And who would not hew 
out his own route when the zeal of exploration and hope of 
discovery spurred him on ? 

That by the Inventional Method the study of geometry can 
be made interesting, even fascinating, may be proved by the 
statement that different classes of mine have unanimously be- 
sought me to lengthen the time of recitation for a half-hour 
or more beyond the usual time, that they might finish an un- 
completed problem; that they have besieged me for problems 
to take home to solve on Saturdays and during vacations; and 
that I have often had to restrain their ardor through complaints 
from other teachers that the class were neglecting their other 
studies for the sake of geometry. 

That they learn by this method more than by the old, two 
instances will suffice to show. When my second class had 
been studying six months, I gave them and another class, — 
who had been on another geometry ten months, — the same 
examination. Five selected theorems were given, all of which 
had been gone over“ by the older class, but had never been 
presented to the younger, and five problems for original solu- 
tions. (For convenience’s sake I will call the first set of ques- 
tions A, and the second B.) The papers were graded by a 
fellow-teacher who knew nothing of the experiment I was iry- 
ing. Average of the older class,—A, 78 per cent.; B, 43 per 
cent. Younger class,—A, 85 per cent; B, 91 per cent. An- 
other class, which had followed the Inventional Method for 
four months, were sent to the blackboard and given forty min- 
utes to demonstrate the Pons Asinorum from a diagram which 
had never been presented in class, and which, 1 have every 
reason to believe, was inaccessible to them. Seven accom- 
plished it in fifteen minutes, five in thirty minutes, four in 
forty minutes, and two failed to do it in the given time, but 
brought it to me before they left the class-room. 

Briefly, if there be any “royal road” to geometry, this is it, 
and, if judiciously used, cannot fail to be a success. I say 
“judiciously,” for I think I failed in my first attempt from 
allowing the enthusiasm of the class to hurry me away (there- 
by failing to clench the nail after it was driven), instead of ex- 
ercising a wise repression, and insisting on each new truth 
being thoroughly mastered before passing to another. 

Give it a fair trial, fellow-teachers, and I think you will find 


it is pleasanter to teach geometry by this than by any other 
method. Perhaps the best (and it shall be the last) comment 
on it, is the remark of one of my pupils, after solving a tougher 
problem than usual, — “ I understand now what you meant 
when you told us that Plato, in answer to the question, ‘ What 


does God do in his moments of leisure? replied, He geom- 
etrizes,’ P. Urrorp, 
Batavia, O., March, 1882. 
— 


THE LONGFELLOW PREMIUM. 
Your offer is a most generous one, —a worthy 


80 valuable a paper as yours. Lee 8. 
Union Academy, B v. Y. 


um for 
Pratt, 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

Having had a few years experience in teaching in one of the 
best preparatory schools of the State, and afterward in one of 
our New-England colleges, perhaps I may be allowed to say a few 
words concerning the ordinary method of college preparation. 

There never was a time previously when such good work was 
being done by our schools, both in the thoroughness of their 
training and the amount accomplished. This is clearly 
proved by comparing their graduates of the present day with 
those who left school ten, or even five years ago. Their re- 
spective status during the first two years of their college course 
is very different. The young students are more fully appre- 
ciating the advantages of such schools, and strive more ear- 
nestly to enjoy the opportunities which they present. It is, 
however, an age of progress, and even our best systems of ed- 
ucation are often capable of valuable improvement. There is, 
I think, a chance for improvement in preparing students for 
college, and in no respect more than in the requiring of each 
student to fully understand the importance of exactness and 
precision in all their work. 

To any one visiting the exercises of the freshman class in 
any college, the greatest inequalities in the different recita- 
tions would be noticed, even when the scholars were of the 
same ability. For an illustration, take a Latin recitation. 
Mr. A will translate very fluently, using choice words and 
well-constructed sentences. Mr. B will recite quite as smoothly, 
but in addition will express much better the whole meaning of 
the original language. The former observes no difference be- 
tween past time as expressed by the perfect, or imperfect tense; 
he perceives no use in being careful to translate Latin idioms 
by the corresponding English expressions, and of course does 
not think of noticing the differences in the use of certain prep- 
ositions, synonyms, ete. No thorough, careful teacher would 
hesitate for a moment to predict the future of those two men. 
Mr. A may manage to pass along, but will certainly not derive 
fifty per cent. of the profit he should from his studies. Mr. B 
will not only obtain the greatest present benefit from his course, 
but that which will make him a true scholar, and give him 
success during his whole life. 

What makes this great difference between two students, 
seemingly of the same natural ability? The cause will be 
found in their previous training. Mr. B, who has been taught 
to be exact and thorough in his tasks, experiences no difficulty 
in acquiring his lessons; but Mr. A finds he has a habit which 
continually leads him astray, and one which he either must 
correct with the greatest cost of time and patience upon his 
part, or decide to be at least a mediocre scholar. He not 
only realizes his difficulty and mistake, but not unjustly 
throws much of the blame where it belongs; viz., upon his 
early teachers, though he alone has to suffer the evil conse- 
quences. 

This fact should be brought forcibly to the attention of all 
teachers, There is no more serious fault in the present 
method of preparation for college, or in fact for any position 
or situation. Teachers do not insist upon precision and ac- 
curaey. It is not as well to recite any lesson in a careless 
manner, as to have clear ideas and a clear way of expressing 
them. Of course this does not mean verbatim recitations, but 
it does mean that there is a difference to be observed between 
faciebat and fecit, facit and fecit ; for strange as it may seem, 
many scholars seem never to have been taught that the tenses 
of the Latin verb were worth any notice. What is true of 
Latin can as readily be applied to any study, though possibly 
there is not the same opportunity for negligence and care- 
lessness. 

This habit of precision, so valuable to every one, whether 
he intends to be a scholar or not, can very easily be acquired 
in the earlier training of the young. If then they are taught 
to be careful in preparing and reciting their lessons, if they are 
made to consider slovenliness as worthy of censure as absolute 
error, they will soon form and strengthen the habit of being 
scholarly and accurate. It is the stitch in time that we want. 
The danger from the other extreme is not, under the present 
circumstances, worthy of consideration. It requires but little 
extra time to drill pupils in a careful way of working, and is 
worth more to them than can be easily estimated. When the 
student arrives at college it is generally too late to check habits 
which have become grounded in all their previous training, and 
the teacher ought not to have such difficulties to contend with 
in their instruction. Such training in correct methods of 
work is the peculiar function of the teachers in the prepara- 
tory schools, and can be well performed by no one else. Some 
of the best schools appreciate the fact and act accordingly, but 
so long as the teachers of our youth do not generally realize 
the fault, and direct their efforts to remedy it, so long will a 
great and important work remain undone. W. 

Amherst, Muss., Jan., 1882. 


— 


NEW. ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Hrream Orcutt, LL.D.,—Dear Sir :—I wish to say to you, 
—and you are free to use my statement as you like, — that I 
am much gratified with the working of your Bureau. For 
promptness and efficiency you have fully met my highest ex- 
pectation, coming forward so late as I did as an applicant for 
aschool. Youshortly found me employment, and have located 
me in avery desirable position, — certainly a much better one 
than I could at that time have reasonably hoped to secure 
myself. I have recommended the New-England Bureau of 
Education to those of my personal friends who are in a way to 
seek positions as teachers, and in such terms that I think they 


will patronize you. Only hoping you will do as well by my 
friends as you have done by me, I remain, 

Yours very truly, E. D. KunALL. 
Youngstown, O., March 11, 1882. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 222. Will Tue JounNAL give the names and titles of 
European rulers ? A. D. B. 
Ans —Austria, — Francis Joseph, Emperor. 
Baden, — Frederick I., Grand-Duke. 
@ Bavaria, — Louis II., King. 
Belgium, — Leopold II., King. 
Denmark, — Christian IX, King. 
England, — Victoria, Queen. 
France, — Jules Grevy, President. 
Greece, — George I., King of the Hellenes. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, — Louis III., Grand-Duke. 
Holland, — William III., King. 
Italy, — Humbert I., King. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, — Frederic Francis, Grand-Duke. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, — Frederic William I., Grand-Duke. 
Oldenburg, — Peter i, Grand-Duke. 
Portugal, — Dom Louis I., King. 
Prussia, — William IL, Emperor of Germany. 
Roman Church, — Leo XIII., Pope. 
Russia, — Alexander III., Emperor. 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, — Ernest II., Duke. 
Saxe-Meiningen, — George, Duke. 
Saxe-Weimar, — Charles Alexander, Grand-Duke. 
Saxony, — Albert, King. 
Spain, — Alfonso XII., King. 
Sweden and Norway, — Oscar II., King. 
Switzerland, — J. Herr, President. 
Turkey, — Abd-ul Hamid, Sultan. 
Wurtemburg, — Charles, King. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


ent should be marked “ For 
H EASTMAN, Auburn, Me. 


{All communications relating to this d. 
Literary Eclipses,”’ and to 


CHARADE, 


8 is used to signify 

hose who in grace excel; 

My next, of very ancient times, 
Describes a famous well. 


My third, I’m sure you will agree, 
akes engines nicely move; 
My whole will heal, — if all is true, — 
All wounds save those of love.“ 
R. H. E. T. 


WORD-PUZZLE. 


Behead me, and e’en then I surely live! 
Behead again, — my tail a name I give; 
Curtail me, and an insect doth appear; 
Curtail again, — said insect you will hear. 
Cut off both head and tail, — e’en then, indeed, 
I live! as seen by all who take good heed; 
My whole has always been, nor shall be void 
Till all things earthly shall have been destroyed. 
NILLon. 
LITERARY ENIGMA: 54 LETTERS. 
My 4, 7, 50, 33, 7, 15, a Roman poet. 
My 3. 15, 10, 5, 23, 19, 32, 31, 50, 18, 51, the most cele- 
brated German painter of the 16th century. 
My 53. 2, 23, 48, 17, 10, 17, 25, 8, 1, 13, 28, 36, 5, 16, 15, 
34. 17, the author of ‘‘ The Cenci.” 
My 15, 52, 45, 50, 13, 20, 26, 52, 28, a Roman phiiosopher 
and poet. 
My 10, 2, 53, 53, 11, one of Byron’s poems. 
My 48, 36, 37, 20, 27, 22, 50, 35, 40, 6, an English poet 
who committed suicide at the age of 18 years. 
My 8, 49, 53, 36, 40, 45, 16, 2, 25, a Grecian dramatist. 
My 16, 24, 38, 42, 54, 7, 9, 34, 15, 46, 47, 32, 40, 43, an 
English poetess. 
My 12, 18, 28, 53, 14, 25, 26, 29, 39, a Roman emperor, who 
erected the Coliseum. 
My 33, 29, 51, 23, 7, 48, 41, a celebrated English actor. 
My 44, 49, 18, 35, 21, 5, a German poet, one of the most 
celebrated names in European literature. 
My 53, 7, 39, 32, 9, 23, a Grecian poet. 
My 30, 11, 9, 47, a queen of Naples, whose career resembled 
that of Mary Stuart. 


My whole is a quotation from . * 
ARY ERNARD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 9, 


CHARADE.—Prayer. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PozzLR.—1. Lena. 2. Bazas. 3. Shetland. 
4. Geneva. 5. Howe. 6. Noon. 7. Boston. 8. Warren. 9. 
Pleasant. 10. Victoria. 


ENIGMA —Happy low lie down; 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


— C. H. Gates, Providence, R. I., answers Syncopations of 


March 2. 
A PUZZLE WITHOUT AN ANSWER. 


A contributor sends us a puzzle, accompanied by the follow- 
ing note: 
2 Would you be so kind as to insert in your column some- 
time the following puzzle? I have known the answer, but have 
entirely forgotten it, and cannot possibly think it out. Several 
of my friends are in the same condition, and we are all very 
anxious to find it out. Thinking that probably many of — 
readers know about it, I hope to get the answer through Tur 
JOURNAL.” The puzzle is as follows: 
Man cannot live without my first, 
By day and night ’tis used; 
My second is by all accursed, 
y day and night abused. 
My whole is never seen by day, 
or ever used by night; 
’Tis prized by friends when far away, 
But hated when in sight. 


— HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INDISPENSABLE, 
I could not do without Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in my 
practice. It is the best medicine I have used in twenty-five 


years. H. J. WILLS, M.D, 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEK. 

United States.—The latest advices from the inundated dis- 
tricts of the Southwest are of an appalling character. The 
Story crevasse, below New Orleans, is beyond control; and 
from the upper St. Francis, in Arkansas, comes the ter- 
rible news that the people in that section are almost re- 
duced to cannibalism. The waters are again rising, and 
fresh breaks in the levees seem to be of hourly occurrence, 
The Government is doing all it can for the relief of the desti- 
tute. The House Committee on the Mississippi River have 
agreed to recommend to Congress an appropriation of $750,000, 
in addition to the sum already appropriated, for the improve- 
ment of the river from St. Paul to its mouth.——The opera- 
tives, to the number of about 600, of the Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., are out on strike, entailing idleness on 3,000 peo- 
ple. Neither party seems to show signs of yielding. ——Engi- 
neer Melville’s report of the cruise of the Jeanette has been 
received by the State Department. Lieutenant Harber has 
reached Krasnojarsk, Siberia, where he will await the arrival 
of Lieutenant Danenhower.——Gov. E. D. Morgan, of New 
York, has made the generous gift to Williams College of over 
$80,000, with which to erect a beautiful dormitory.——The 
U. S. Minister at Bolivia has been recalled.——There seems to 
be but little reason to doubt that the negotiations for a copy- 
right treaty between Great Britain and the United States have 
come to a standstill for the present. 

Germany.—It is reported that Germany has publicly ex- 
pressed lack of faith in the protestations of the Czar. General 
Skobeloff has received forty-three challenges to duels in Ger- 
many. It is further rumored that Germany and Austria will 
form a defensive alliance. 

South America.—Buenos Ayres advices state that Comr. 
Trescott has agreed to Chili’s peace conditions, which include 
the cession of Tarapaca, an indemnity of $20,000,000, and the 
possession of half the guano islands. 

Austria.—Bismarck agreeing, Austria has decided to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Italy.—The next meeting of the International Literary Con- 
gress will be held in Rome in May. 


Spain. — Sefior Sagasta advocates a complete change in 
Spain’s commercial and colonial policy. 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association is now holding a successful 
session at Washington, under the presidency of Dr. 
Ruffner of Virginia. The President and Congress are 
in warm sympathy with the work of the Superintend- 
ents, and much good will follow from the meeting. 


WE tender our hearty thanks to the many friends 
who have lately sent us new subscriptions to Tux 
JouRNAL and thus obtained the two pictures of Long- 
fellow and his Home. Their prompt responses enable 
us to continue the offer for a time longer, and we hope, 
ere we are compelled to withdraw these unequaled pre- 
miums, that every subscriber will have obtained them 
for his home, and induced his school committee to sub- 


— 


seribe for the school. One new subscription obtains 
two fine-art premiums, which retail at $2.25. 

Tue Lectures and Journal of Proceedings of the 
American Institute of Instruction at St. Albans, Vt., 
in 1871, are now out of the press, and the volume is 
one of the largest and most valuable of the series. It 
contains 333 12mo pages, finely printed on good paper 
and from new type, in a neat cloth binding, and all for 
the small sum of $1.00, plus fifteen cents for postage. 
Members of the Institute are entitled to the volume by 
sending stamps to pay postage. Address, George A. 
Walton, Esq., Treasurer, State House, Boston, Mass. 
Send at once before the edition is exhausted. 


Tux educators of the country will learn with surprise 
and sadness of the sudden death of S. H. White, late 


* principal of Peoria County Normal School, III. He has 
long ranked as one of the best educators of the country, 


and served one term as president of the National Educa- 
tional Association. IIlinois teachers will remember 
with gratitude his unselfish work as manager of. the 
State Exhibit at the Centennial Exposition. Since the 
closing of the Peoria Normal, Mr. White has been 
engaged in sheep-farming in Iowa, and exposure in 
opening his new business is reported to have caused his 
fatal illness. He was a man greatly respected by all 
his acquaintances. Many former pupils at Peoria at- 
tended his funeral. 


M. Paul Bert, whose appointment as Minister of 
Public Instruction of France was so lately announced, 
has been obliged to resign that position in consequence 
of the fall of the cabinet of which he formed a part, and 
M. Jules Ferry has been again called to take charge of 
that important post. The change of personality does 
not necessarily indicate a change of program, since the 
two men have been quite indentified in their views ; 
and M. Paul Bert, on assuming the ministry, publicly 
declared that he thought he could not do better than 
continue the work commenced by his predecessor M. 
Ferry; and he retained in their important positions 
several of the officers appointed by the former minister. 
But in this connection the Manuel Général has some 
sensible remarks as to the evil effects which might be 
produced by leaving a department like that of Public 
Instruction subject to the fluctuations and uncertainties 
of political affairs. It states that for some years 
the ministry of posts and telegraphs has been with- 
drawn from these fluctuations in the person of M. 
Cochery, and with great justice; and demands that 
the same favor be extended to the ministry of instruc- 
tion, desiring heartilly that it may be in the person of 
M. Jules Ferry. In these views of the Manuel surely 
every sensible person must entirely agree; and it is to 
be hoped that soon such a valuable department may be 
entirely releived from all connection with politics. 


Boston has taken several new departures lately, — 
sometimes toward Quincy, at others, in theair. One of 
these school movements resulted in divorcing the pri- 
mary schools from the guardianship of the masters 
of the grammar schools, and placing them under 
the charge of the Supervisors. This divorcement 
has continued for three years, against the protests 
of those who best understood the needs and the practi- 
cal management of the schools. Why, it is not neces- 
sary now to state. At a recent meeting of the School 
Board, a special committee of seven was appointed to ex- 
amine into the working of this unnatural plan, and as the 
result, we have the unanimous verdict of the committee 
and the Board against the measure, and a restoration of 
these orphaned schools to their natural guardians. 
Failure so absolute and complete was written on the 
history of the system, that not a man in the board 
would tolerate it longer, and the experiment now stands 
as a beacon to warn other inexperienced school mariners. 
It is not often that a school-board is willing to admit 
its blunders, or what is worse, ite deliberate errors; but 
credit must be given to Boston that she has a body of 
men who are willing to say, “We have erred. We re- 
pent.” Possibly the Lenten season has given honesty 


and fervency to the confession. 


The great gain by this restoration of the old order, 
while most important in itself as a recognition of a 
great and well-established principle, is especially valu- 
able as a vote of confidence to the men who, for three 
years, have been subjected to the practical criticism 
that they were not competent to supervise the schools 
below the grades they were called upon to govern and 
teach. The School Board has allowed the ban to re- 
main until now, and it is a most complete vindication 
of the old régime, and a condemnation of the new, 
which reinstates them in a position from which super- 
visorial or other influence deposed them. We think 
that possibly some additional legislation will be neces- 
sary to perfect the well-defined intent of the Board, and 
as the act will take effect in the autumn, there will be 
time to adjust matters to some better devised working 
plan. It is evident that our new School Board is intent 
on school reform in the right direction. 


THE FROEBEL CENTENARY. 


A CALL ro THE CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL 
oF FREDERICK FROEBEL ON THE 218 


or Apri, 1882, rrom DrespEn, Saxony. 


The numerous memorial days on which the German 
people, and indeed all cultivated people, have remem- 
bered the great and noble men who have arisen in their 
midst, will be followed in a short time by one of at least 
equal importance, that of the centennial birthday of 
Frederick Froebel on the 21st of April, 1882. He was 
our own!“ that the German people may say, for love for 
the German fatherland beat warm in his heart, and he 
endeavored to inspire his pupils with the same feeling, 
and on that account named his institution in Keilhau 
a German institute of education. 

But Froebel could not have been a genuine German 
if he had been a German only; love of fatherland and 
genuine cosmopolitanism, love of his own nation and of 
all humanity, did not exclude each other, but furthered 
and completed each other. As little was there with him 
any disparity between humanity and religion, or, as he 
himself expressed it, union in God (Gotteinegung). 
Living unity with nature, man, and God, was the 
great trinity of his thinking, feeling, willing, and work- 
ing. But not even in this lay the peculiar characteris- 
tic of Frederick Froebel, that he united these in his 
own person, and strove to instil them into others, but 
rather that he had found a sure way to lead up every 
child, childhood itself, and every youth, to that exalted 
goal of unity of life. Froebel was able to reveal that 
way, not because he was merely livingly conscious of 
that glorious aim at all times, but because he had the 
power equaled by no one before him and hardly by any 
man after him, to penetrate the innermost life of child- 
hood with the love of a mother and at the same time 
with the insight of a sage, and to give the right inter- 
pretation to the tenderest intimation of childlike aspi- 
rations. Froebel is the psychologist of the life of child- 
hood, and the last great genius, thus far, in the field of 
educational science and art. 

Indeed, the name of Froebel is on every one’s lips as 
the creator of the kindergarten; he is known in all 
parts of the earth as such, but few know that the kin- 
dergarten in Froebel’s sense is only one of the institu- 
tions of education which organically belong together. 
Few know that the kindergarten must and shall be 
carried into the people’s school, and farther still, into 
the school-garden. Still fewer have penetrated into the 
innermost spirit of his doctrine and his action, so that 
they could explain how it can be done, and according to 
what laws and by what means it can be done. 

The impending celebration reminds us how little 
Froebel is known in the innermost recesses of his being ; 
but this very celebration will be an opportunity for all 
his votaries, men or women,—for he depended specially 
upon women, and above all upon mothers, — to make 
him known anew, to proclaim his ideas as thoroughly 
and comprehensively as possible without either falsify- 
ing or disparaging them,—as, alas! is still done. The 
stimulus to give a worthy festival in his memory, the 
“ Universal Educational Union” believes itself called 
upon to do, so much the more as it already pledged itself 
in 1871 to work on in the spirit of Froebel ; and therefore 


the location of the “ Universal Educational Union,” at 
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Dresden, seems to be the most suitable place for such a 
festival. The Universal Educational Union has 
therefore decided to hold its next annual meeting in 
Dresden, and to unite with it the celebration of Froebel’s 
Memorial Day. ‘The true pupil of Froebel, the editor 
of his works, the director Dr. Wichard Lange in Ham- 
burg, has already promised to make the address on that 
occasion. All branches and members, as well as all 
sympathizers who have not yet given notice, are 
herewith request to unite with the Union in this aim 
of honoring the honored master. 

N. B.—The American Froebel Union invites other 
educational journals, all over the country, to copy this 
article, and to recommend an appropriate celebration of 


the day. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY 
(Discussed by Pnor. G. STANLEY HALL, March 18, 1882.) 


V. - THE TRAINING OF THE ATTENTION. 


Attention, which has been termed an internal sense, may be 
likened to the eye when focused upon a single point; the 
greater the intensity, the more narrow its vision and the 
greater the darkening of the periphery; or, again, like a burn- 
ing lens with variable curvature, which may be brought to a 
very sharp focus or spread over a large expanse, 

In examining this subject we find first the negative phenom- 
ena of attention. In this state many distracting things may 
take place about us, but they are lost to the mind; for atten- 
tion is the concentration of one’s powers upon a single point, 
—for the time all else is blank. Hence in a school-room, when 
the children are greatly interested, it is perfecily still; the 
active forces of the children are then brought to bear upon 
certain points; at these times the best school work is done, 

In the second place, the attention must be adapted or 
accommodated to the object. There must be some sort of 
idea of expectation or expectant attention; for this is the best 
state of the mind in which to acquire knowledge. Yet strong 
impressions, surprises, excitements, and appeals to sentiment, 
should be avoided, as they break up the continuity of the 
thoughts. This expectant attention is also a great saver of 
time, making the mental operations more rapid. In Germany, 
to obtain this object, the attention is often appealed to in the 
most vivid way,—keying the pupil’s interest up to the hightest 
polut. This appeal must somehow be made, and the teacher 
who can do it most successfully is the better teacher. 

Thirdly, it is important that the attention move from one 
point to another, otherwise detrimental results may ensue. 
The question is, How should it move? Its pace is an impor- 
tant consideration. The eye, in passing from one point to 
another, glances at the intermediate space and perceives it. 
Not so the mind: it always moves in steps. It focuses one 
object, the twilight of general consciousness follows, and it 
then focuses another. From this we may gather how deeply 
rhythm is ingrained into the structure of mental operations; 
it also shows us how racking it must be to draw the attention 
too suddenly from one thing to another. The intensity with 
which we have goncentrated our mind upon one object should 
govern the time to be allowed before bringing it to a focus 
upon another. The teacher should also remember that the 
pupil is very liable to bring his attention to a focus long before 
his instructor, and to have passed this mental turning-point 
before what should be the apex of interest is reached; hence 
the great necessity of judicious tact in leading up to this point. 


ONE GREAT RESULT 


of this focussing of the attention upon knowledge is, that im- 
itation of some sort is sure to follow; the weaker mind, or 
will, invariably imitating or obeying the stronger. Many 
teachers say that they find it difficult to get the attention of 
their pupils. But that is the criterion of the successful teacher. 
Others say attention must be developed. Not so; it is well 
cultivated ere the pupils enter the school. ‘The personal mag- 
netism of the teacher is suggested by others, as the great 
power. This may be so in a negative, but not in a positive, 
sense. Others, again, would contend that clearness in presenta- 
tion is the great desideratum; but the chief end is the ripeness 
of the pupil for the subject. Has his mental curiosity and 
attention been satisfactorily aroused ? 

The great aim is, as Plato long ago said, to predispose the 
soul, naturally and morally, to those ideas and principles of 
which it cannot yet understand the full meaning, but on which 
it will find that its welfare depends.” From this standpoint 
we must consider education as a school of interests. The 
child is educatable so far as it brings its interests into the 
school; and, after leaving school, so far as it takes these new 
interests out with it. The inventory of questions in the grad- 
Uate’s mind is of far more importance than the number of 
answers he may be able to give. 

The first questions that here arises is, How are these inter- 
ests to be cultivated ? The sense impression is the most obvious 
and the earliest form of appeal to the attention, or interests. 
Object-lessons are thus very valuable, but should be supple- 
mented by more artificial aids. The child does not, as a rule, 
appreciate a great whole. 

Second, freshness of interest should be sustained. And 
here, again, the question of the educator is, How should the 
successively-interesting points be presented so as to excite the 


- - 


greatest amount of interest? Apexes of knowledge should 
not be reached too suddenly. Many teachers are guilty of in- 
temperance in developing interests too soon. For it is possi- 
ble to so educate a child as to exhaust all the legitimate inter- 
ests of school-education long before the school education is 
finished. He is full of the nil admirari spirit. 

Again, a great injury is often done our older pupils’ minds 
by prematurely teaching contemporary, current, philosophical 
views. Would that there could be a good treatise written 
upon the immorality of truth,— the bringing of it too early 
to the pupil’s mind. Take evolution, for instance. This subject 
is too often presented to the minds of our boys and girls, and in 
such a way that their interest in natural philosophy is damp- 
ened. They have reached the acme of truth; what need of 
the by-ways ? 

Again, they are often only given a general survey of great 
truths,—good if only preliminary, but detrimental if for crit- 
ical review. ; 


RELIGIOUS FEELINGS—HOW EDUCATED. 


The matter of interest-centers brings us to the question 
of religious feelings, and how they should be educated. 
The best method undoubtedly seems to be to bring about a 
right state of the mind. Ziller and his followers would not 
have the child’s mind fixed too early and constantly on God, 
as it must be fixed long and late, and hence the fear of reaction. 
Possibly the best introduction in the first school year is some 
well-selected stories or legends. No matter whether they are 
true or not; they will be to the child’s mind. Appeal to the 
fancy; do not give technical religion at first. In the second 
year, in Germany, a more elaborate story is introduced. Many 

aces give preference to Robinson Crusoe, as retold by 
Campé, as best calculated to cultivate the interests upon 
which future religious training is to be based. Such works 
have another and greater value,—the cultivation of character, 
The boy’s ideal is not, as a general rule, the man he sees, nor 
even his parents; hence the greater necessity of presenting a 
worthy ideal. By all means let the teacher study the old 
romances, for often they appeal to the attention of the young 
as nothing else does. Do not destroy the child’s world by 
your criticisms; it is important that the needs of the heart be 
developed. 

Still further, do not introduce too much excitement, or ap- 

al to the emotions. The cold, intellectual method is the 
best for the cultivation of attention alone considered, and can 
be made as keen as necessary; but the moment the emotional 
excitement comes in, that moment attention, as distinct from 
interest, is shattered. 

As to voluntary attention, it is the most difficult, and yet 
most desirable power to be attained. It is that which makes 
our thoughts more close and compact, entails reason and logic, 
—in fact, is character. The pupil then begins to realize his 
knowledge, and lays the basis for future progress. It is sur- 
prising to see how much boys can accomplish when they are 
made to do the critical part of the work themselves. The rock 
to be avoided here is the “cramming” process. The cultiva- 
tion of memory should, at this age, be entirely subordinated 
to the cultivation of the thinking faculty. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Marcu 20, 1882. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


The report of the special committee of seven, upon primary 
school and other supervision, was given to the Board at its last 
meeting. The bulk of its recommendations was signed by all 
the committee, but there was a split upon the question of who 
should have immediate charge of the methods of instruction, 
—the Committee on Examinations, or the Board of Supervis- 
ors. The majority of the special committee reported the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Principals shall use the general methods of instruc- 


tion which are approved by the Board of Supervisors, referring |? 


all questions of interpretation which may arise to that Board. 
An appeal to the Committee on Examinations may be taken 
by any person interested in and objecting to the decision of 
such questions.’’ Messrs. Reed and Smalley, constituting a 
majority, desired the reading: The principals of schools shall 
use the general methods of instruction which are approved by 
the Committee on Examinations, referring all questions of in- 
terpretation which may arise to that committee, through the 
Board of Supervisors.” After discussion, the report of the 
minority was accepted by the Board. 

It would puzzle more than a Philadelphia lawyer to know 
what was the intent of the committee in many of the amend- 
ments proposed; and certainly more than an ordinary seer to 
predict just what will be the practical outcome of the legisla- 
tion suggested. I have heard it said that the result will be 
confusion and antagonism. Although the masters are again 
principals of the primary grades, yet no pupil can be promoted 
at any time, in any grade, without the consent of the local 
committee, and then only by direction of the Board of Super- 
visors. Little Tom and Sarah Jane cannot go from one room 
to another in the same building, if of different grades, except 
by the concurrence of a sub-committee and the board of six 
examiners. A class cannot be promoted to a grammar school 
until it has first been examined by questions made by this 
same six, and then the tabulated account must first be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Examinations, who will settle the 
momentous question as to which of the young fledglings shall fly 
upward. There are those who think that much of the legislation 
will be nil in its influence, and that the judgment of the prin- 
cipals will virtually be the arbiter in all these matters. 

While the efforts of the committee were directed toward a 
compromise between conflicting opinions, they make in their 
report one or two interesting statements. Weare told that those 
members of the Board of Supervisors who advocated the sep- 


aration of the primary and the grammar grades, viewed it as 
only a temporary expedient, necessary for the immediate cor- 
rection of some minor evils, but not to be long continued.“ 
But a whole week before the report was acted upon, nearly 
every paper in the city, influenced by friends of members of 
the Board of Supervision (I will not say by any member or 
members of that Board, for that would not be parllament- 
ary’’), urged the School Board to keep the primary schools 
as they were. We are told again that “ according to their (the 
Supervisors) own confession,“ the supervision of the primary 
schools has been a burden to them, and not in the strict line 
of improving and keeping up to a high standard all the schools, 
from primary to normal.“ If a burden,“ why have they 
hesitated so long to lay it down? The fact is,“ said a gen- 
tleman to me, their supervision has been a failure. The 
‘tasks’ which they have performed, as the committee say, 
have been of a decidedly ‘minor’ kind.“ 

We are told, on another page of the report, that the most 
serious evils which have arisen, or are likely to arise, in the 
working of the system of supervision, have their origin“ in 
the fact that the supervisors “* have often acted either by com- 
mand or sufference, as if they were immediately responsible to 
the School Committee, when they should be responsible to the 
Board of Supervisors. Who is hit now? Has the Colonel 
scored one more than Mr. Mason or Mr. Kneeland, that his 
wings should be clipped ? And must the “car of progress,“ 
drawn by its maker, be blocked that the other two may not lose 
their hold behind? And where is the Superintendent? He is to 
be found hereafter performing these four functions: presiding 
at the deliberations of the Supervisors, sending their reports 
to the appropriate committees, writing one annually himself, 
and seeing that the orders of the School Committee and the 
Supervisors are executed. As has been suggested to me, it 
would be not an uninteresting conundrum to put to the Cor- 
poration Counsel, What is the need of a Superintendent ? 


AT THE STATE HOUSE, 


The trouble in the schools, the lack of harmony, the charac- 
ter of the supervision, has at length culminated in two projects, 
now before the Committee on Elections, to change the 
method of selecting the School Board. One is to elect the 
committee by districts; and the other, to elect a part by dis- 
tricts and a part on a general ballot. In either case the city 
is to be divided into twelve districts, and the Board is to con- 
sist of 36 members. By the first plan, one person will be 
elected each year from a district; by the second, 12 will be 
elected on a general ticket, and the rest by districts. The ad- 
vocates of the first plan maintain that the election by districts 
will place more competent men on the Board, and will reflect 
more truthfully the sentiments of the people. The advocates 
of the mixed plans argue that the 12 elected on the general 
ticket will be generally respectable men, and that these, added 
to the representation from the more intelligent districts, will 
secure, on the whole, the better and more competent Board. 
What is the best way to secure a competent school board ? isan 
important question, and a very hard one to answer. 


HERE AND THERE, 


The School Board will decide on Tuesday evening next, upon 
the number of Supervisors to be elected. The matter has been 
referred to a committee of seven, who will report at that time. 
There is a difference of opinion as to the needed number, 
Some think three sufficient, some four, and some think the 
whole six are needed. The Superintendent is in favor of six, 
and there are those of the Board who will n vote for 
that number because the Superintendent desires it. If I were 
called upon to predict, I should say that the chances are even 
between six and four. Whether there will be a change in the 
ersonnel of that body, I cannot say. The Superintendent, I 
think, would prefer some changes; and, had the Board, in its 
recent legislation, placed him at the head of the schools, his 
wishes should have been regarded. As it is, if six are deter- 
mined upon, it is not unlikely that one or two changes will 
take place. 

My attention was called, the other day, to remarks made by 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, 


(I have forgotten whether they were published or not) con- 
cerning the age at which children should enter the high school. 
The opinion was that the boy should be in the high school at 
14. If I recollect, Dr. Moran, in his report of a year ago, crit- 
icised the schools in this particular, and gave a similar opin- 
ion. But within three years the average age of admission to 
the grammar grade has advanced a year,—and that to over 10, 
—making it well-nigh impossible to get the average boy into 
the high school before 16 or 17 years of age. Of course this 
progress backward (if these opinions are correct) must be en- 
tirely owing to methods of instruction. The Supervisors, who 
are very sensitive to all criticism, have, it seems, felt the force 
of this one, for (if I have been rightly informed) they have 
asked the primary teachers to give them the number of years 
each pupil has been in the school,—instructing them to omit 
all absences of a month or more in making their computation, 
and then dividing the ate time by ten,—ten months 
making a school-year. I have also heard that one supervisor 
has introduced the hated spelling-book; that another has told 
his teachers to give three-fourths of their time to mathematics. 
The query is, Is this “orderly development” ? 


It has been told me that the 


EXCESSIVE WRITING 

in the primary grade is misshaping the fingers of the children. 
Children have gone home to their parents complaining of pain, 
and it looks now as though the physician will soon be inter- 
ested in primary-school methods. Perhaps a critical survey 
might see sources of danger to the eyes and other parts of the 

J. Certainly any method, or any labor asked of a youn 
child, which produces malformation or injures any organ 
its body, pol never to be installed in a school-room as a 
thing to be worshiped. EXeres. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


rants. Europe. By Eliseé 

F. R. G. S., FSS, etc., 
and A. H. Keane, member of Council, Anthropological In- 
stitute. Illustrated by numerous engravings and maps. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Publishing House of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
have just completed this great work on Europe, originally 
issued in 46 parts, at 50 cents each, but now issued com- 
plete in five royal octavo volumes, of over five hundred pages 
each, bound in superb library style, and ready for subscribers. 

In this work will be found, treated systematically and ex- 
haustively, all the subjects that can properly come within the 
province of the geographer of Europe. In it are described, 
with interesting details, the physical phenomena of the entire 
continent; the situation, boundaries, configuration, and ex- 
tent of each geographical and political division, accompanied 
with 36 double-page maps in colors, 171 full-page plates show- 
ing the costumes and appearance of the inhabitants, 1320 
maps drawn by scale, and illustrations in the text, with rules 
for pronouncing the geographical names contained in the 
work; to which is added a complete index of each volume for 
handy reference, and an appendix containing statistical tables, 
giving the area and population of the principal cities and towns 
of the several divisions of Europe, statistics of commerce, of 
the prevailing religions, of agricultural productions, of the 
mines, of manufactures, and of the military and naval forces of 
each country. The descriptive text is written in a graphic 
and vivid style, and describes in detail the mountains, seas, 
lakes, rivers, the adjacent islands, the tides, currents, soils, re- 
sources, and natural sources of wealth. Special completeness 
is given to a description of the climate and meteorological 
peculiarities, the natural history, the geology, the fauna, the 
flora, the social and political condition of each portion of the 
continent, the comparative civilization, the ethnological rela- 
tions of the inhabitants, the nature and extent of the trade and 
commerce of each country, the origin and language of the 
various nations and the leading facts of their history, the polit- 
ical divisions of each nationality, the moral and intellectual 
status, the superstitions, beliefs, religion, peculiar modes of 
life, the present general condition compared with other na- 
tions, and a careful survey of the capabilities and prospects 
for the future of European countries so far as can be presumed 
from a thorough and exhaustive examination of existing cir- 
cumstances. 

Europe, although the smallest of those divisions of the land- 
surface of the globe usually distinguished by the conventional 
name of continents, has played the most important part in the 
modern history of the world. Itis the only continent of which 
we possess an approximately complete cartography, and whose 
whole surface has been scientifically explored. In this great 
work we find maps showing the exact topography of every por- 
tion of Europe, with descriptive text explaining with scientific 
accuracy and clearness the physical features of almost the en- 
tire area. The wonderful results of geodetic labor and of to- 
pographical surveys are so faithfully presented that the work 
becomes an authentic guide to the traveler through all portions 
of the continent. The descriptions and illustrations of Switz- 
erland, Italy, Austria, Spain, Russia, and the British Islands 
are from surveys made with all the completeness and accuracy 
which characterize modern scientific investigations. That por- 
tion of the work devoted to the Alpine and Pyrenees systems 
of mountains furnishes to the general reader and student in- 
formation such as can be found in no other single work ever 
published. Full details of the intricate divisions of the moun- 
tain sections are given, and diagrams, maps, and illustrations 
show the wonderful topography of the central group of moun- 
tains, with their lofty summits, irregular plateaus, intersected 
by deep-cut valleys and gorges, through which flow the rivers 
fed by the immense glaciers. 

To the lover of geographical study such a book has a fascina- 
tion which no words can adequately describe. By the aid of 
the hundreds of maps and illustrations the reader can follow 
the descriptive text and learn not only the physical facts con- 
cerning Europe, but can familiarize his mind with the actual 
appearance of all portions of the continent. The student of 
geology will find the work replete with reliable information 
regarding the origin of the principal mountain formations, 
and a history of the shaping of the continent, with excellent 
colored maps indicating the distribution of the various forma- 
tions, and the more important basins of deposition of the 
sedimentary rocks, and the distribution of the mineral wealth. 

The topics coming directly and indirectly within the scope 
of the physical geography of Europe are fully brought out. 
The climate, conditions, influence of winds, limits of snow- 
line, the distribution of vegetation, the importance of the cul- 
tivated plants, and cereals, the location and description of the 
forests, the kinds of animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, etc., 
all have proper consideration. Special attention is given to 
the Ethnology of Europe, and the important question of race 
distinctions, and their bearings upon intellectual development, 
literature and the arts are carefully considered. The inhab- 
itants of Europe are undoubtedly the descendants of many 
different tribes, though the great majority probably belong to 
the Indo-European branch of the human family which sprung 
originally from a common stock. This Universal Geography 
shows to what extent the people of the different countries of 
Europe have developed its material wealth, and how they 
have brought this continent up to the foremost rank in civiliza- 
tion and refined culture. 


From the foregeing statements it will be seen that for teach- 


ers and students this work has a value second to none ever 
published. It should have a place in every public and school 
library, and will give to the general reader a better knowledge 
of the geography of Europe than can be found in all other 
books, for the author has collated, digested, and placed in ac- 
cessible form in this one work all the essential information 
which the combined investigations of scholars in the several 
departments of knowlege have previously garnered. 


James A. GARFIELD. By George F. Hoar. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This attractive little book contains the eloquent eulogy of 
Senator Hoar, delivered at the request of the city government 
of Worcester, Mass.,on the 13th of December, 1881. It de- 
serves to be preserved in this permanent form, for it is one of 
the noblest of the many noble tributes to President Garfield, 
and one of the most satisfactory memorials of his remarkable 
career and character. An excellent steel portrait of Garfield 
forms the frontispiece. The mechanical appearance of the 
book is a model of good workmanship and taste. 


Joun Eax. By Albion W. Tourgee. 16mo; cloth, orna- 
mented. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulburt. $1.00 
This is another of Judge Tourgee’s stories of Southern life. 

The volume really contains two stories, with scenes and actors 
entirely distinct, while their themes are practically one, — the 
mutual value of Northern and Southern characteristics. John 
Eaz gives the picture of a high-spirited youth of the genus 
„ gentleman,” who, falling in love with the loveable niece of 
his father’s overseer, shows his blood and violates his breeding 
by his daring presistence in following his own bent. The con- 
test of the young fellow with all the affiliated members of his 
high-caste tribe is very forcibly depicted, and the power of 
family pride, the keen-set, implacable determination of the 
feminine elements, and the wild, lawless measures of the male 
cousins, meet a sturdy match in the headstrong hero. Mam- 
elon, the second tale, embraced in the volume, is the name of 
an estate in North Carolina having some curious and interest- 
ing reference to the relics of the ancient mound-builders, who 
had left their traces on it. The story is told by the wife of the 
hero, —a manly and conscientious young Southerner, whose 
gallantry in war made the more manifest his ill-success in the 
unaccustomed drudgery of practical affairs since the war, — 
affairs attacked with the same courage and manliness that 
made his younger life admirable, but in which his lack of prac- 
tical training put him at sad disadvantage and reduced him to 
desperation. The Northern element enters in the person of a 
shrewd manufacturer, whose eye discovers unseen wealth in 
the forest growth of hard woods on the neglected estate, and 
whose business sense, and genuine thought not impulsive 
generosity of spirit, brings back hope to sore hearts, and plenty 
to impoverished pockets. 


FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. Begun by William A. Wheeler, com- 

1 and edited by Charles G. Wheeler. Boston: James 

Osgood & Co. 

This is a hand- book of miscellaneous information, including 
the names and descriptions of celebrated statues, paintings, 
palaces, country-seats, ruins, churches, ships, streets, clubs, 
natural curiosities, and the like,—which are of very common 
occurrence in books, magazines, newspapers, ete., and not 
generally found alphabetically entered and explained in ency- 
clopeedias, dictionaries, or gazetteers. From this statement it 
will be seen that this is an important addition to the reference- 
books for teachers, students, and the general reader. The 
allusions in the columns of magazines and daily newspapers 
are very frequent to objects of interest that, unexplained by 
some such book as this, leaves the reader in partial ignorance. 
By means of such a hand-book, which is as unique as it is 
useful, carefully collected, authentic information is placed 
within the reach of all upon the classes of subjects named 
above. Covering so wide a field, it is not reasonable to expect 
absolute completeness, but a careful examination of the work 
shows that a large proportion of the more noteworthy objects 
of interest are fully explained in this convenient work of handy 


reference. It is a book that should be placed on every library- 
table in the country. Teachers and students who seek to read 
intelligently will find such a work indispensable. It contains 
nearly 600 pages in double columns, well printed, and sub- 
stantially bound in good library style. 


Tux Portrait or A Lapy. By Henry James, Jr., author of 
The Europeans, The American, etc. Beautifully bound. 
12mo, 528 pages. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2 00. 


The thousands of admirers of this most important and en- 
gaging novel by Mr. James, will welcome it in the tasty book 
before us. It is written in the best mood of the author, and 
shows his rare powers to good advantage,—acute observation, 


close study of individual characters, subtle deductions, and an 
entertaining style. If you want a book to excite admiration 
and delight, read The Portrait of a Lady, by Mr. James. 


VALUABLE Hanp-B00Ks.—Every teacher of geometry should 
have on his table for daily use, Spencer’s Inventional Geom- 
etry,—a series of problems intended to familiarize the pupil 
with geometrical conceptions, and to exercise his inventive 
faculty. An article in another column shows a teacher’s appre- 
ciation of this really invaluable work. D. Appleton & Ca., 
New Tork, are the publishers. 

M. Grant Daniell’s “ Short Sentences for Practice in Writing 
Latin“ is designed for students in Cœsar's Gallic War, and 


was printed at first for use in the Roxbury Latin School, Bos- 
ton. A large demand for this little —— its value and 
classical teachers will find it a valuable auxiliary to their Latin 
composition work. The book is published by Ivison, Biake- 


man, Taylor & Co., New. York. . 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— The authorship of Zece Spiritus, the very suggestive and 
excellent book recently published by George H. Ellis, of Bos- 


ton, is ascribed to Rev. H. Bernard Carpenter, pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, by the Library Journal. 


— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in press a new work 
by Edward A. Freeman, the distinguished historian, entitled 
The English People in their three Homes, and the Practical 
Bearings of General European History, which they will publish 
by special arrangement with the author. 

— J. R. Anderson & H. S. Allen, New York, will issue by 
subscription a new book by Marion Harland, to be entitled 
Eve’s Daughters ; or, Common-Sense for Maid, Wife, and 
Mother. It is announced that the work will deal frankly and 
earnestly with the whole subject of woman’s position in soci- 
ety, of her rights, duties, and privileges, the peculiarities of 
her nature, her relations to her own kind, and more especially 
her relations to the opposite sex. 

— Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have nearly 
ready for publication a volume on the Sunday Question, by the 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, of Norwich, Conn. Contrary to the 
alleged antecedents of the author, it is said to treat the sub- 
ject from a liberal point of view. They also announce The 
Defence of the Bride, and Other Poems, by Anna Catharine 
Green, author of The Leavenworth Case, The Sword ef Damo- 
cles, etc. The next volume in the Trans-Atlantic”’ series, 
will be Lady Beauty; or, Charming to her Latest Day, by 
Allan Muir. 

— A. S. Barnes & Co, New York, have just published an 
important work on the Opium Habit and Drunkenness. The 
book is prepared by Dr. Fred Heman Hubbarb, formerly of 
Louisville, Ky., now Brooklyn, N. V., who has had a wide and 
long experience in the treatment and cure of the victims of 
opium and kindred habits. As the Christian Union says: 
** Only the victim and his friends know the real power of the 
opium habit. To all who are accustomed to stop every pain 
with paregorie, laudanum, chloral, morphine, etc., to all who 


are inclined to the use of the — 1 Syringe, this book 
will come like a prophet of God. e commend it to all for study 
and use. Warn away the doctor who constantly brings mor- 

hine to the relief of pain, and urge him to read this book, for 
Dr. Hubbard has made the subject a specialty, and speaks 
with authority.“ 


VEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Eulogy on James Abram Garfield; by James G. Blaine; with portrait; 
cloth, price 50 cts. Boston: James R. ‘ood & Co. 

Sevenoaks, a story of to-day; by J. G. Holland; cloth. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, or the Geography, History, and 
Antiquities of Parthia; collected and ill. from ancient and modern scien- 
ces: by Geo. Rawlinson; with maps,cloth. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Morocco, — Its People and Plans; by Edmondo De Amicés; translated 
vy OC. Rollin Tilton; III., cloth.....Garfleld’s Place in History; an essay by 

enry C. Pedder; with portrait, cloth. New York: G F. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rip Van Winkle and Other Sketches; by Washington Irving; cloth, gilt 
edges, price 35 cents. New York: Useful Knowledge Publishing Co. 

1000 ways of 1000 Teachers; being a compilation of methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline 8 by prominent 8 tenchers of the 
2 by A. C. Mason; cloth. Chicago: W. L. Klein & Co. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis De Finibus Bonoram Et Malorum, Libri Quinque, 
D. 10, Nicolaus Madvigius, Recensuit et Enarravit; red ed cloth.... 
Shakespeare’s Come:'!y of Love's Labor Lost; edited with n „ by W. J. 
Rolfe, A. M.; III, cloth, red edges .. Charles Lamb; by Alfred Ainger; 
English Men of Letter Series; cloth....A Manual of Historical Litera- 
ture; comprising brief descriptions of the most important histories in En- 
glish, French, and German, together with practical suggestions as to 
methods and course of study; by Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D.; cloth. 
...-H. F. 8. Library. Love the Debt; a novel; by Basil; price 20 cents. 
New York: Harper Bros. 

How to Make the Best of Life; by J. Mortimer Granville, M.D.; cloth. 
Boston: 8. KE. Cassino. 

The Treasury of David; containing an original exposition of the Book 
of Psalms, a collection of illustrative extracts from the whole range of 
literature, a series of homiletical hints upon almost every verse, and lists 
of writers upon 3 by C. H. Spurgeon; Vol. I., m i, to xxvi.; 
cloth, price $2.00. New York: Funk 1 — 

The Domestic and Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley, R. A.; with 
notices of his works, and reminiscences of his son, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain; by his granddaughter, Martha B 
Amory; with portrait, cloth. . . John 4 Adams; by John T. Morse, 
Jr.; cloth. .. The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other Stories; including 
earlier papers. Spanish and American Legends, Tales of the Argonauts, 
etc.; by Bret Harte; cloth, price $2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Book of Plant Descriptions; desi by Geo. G. Groff, A.M., M.D.; 
= Lewisbugh, Pa.: Science & Health Publishing Co. 

hakespeare Select Plays: The Life of King Henry the Fifth; edited 
by Wm. Aldis Wright, M. A.; price 50 cents....Hypatia, or, New Foes 
with an Old Face; by Charles Kingsley; 13th edition, cloth, price $1 00. 
.... Westward, Ho! or, The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amya Leigh 
Knight, of Burrough, in the Co. of Devon, in the reign of Her Most Glo- 
rious ~ vy Queen Elizabeth; by Charles Kingsley; cloth, price $1.00. 
Vor acmillan & Co. . 

accination,—Arguments pro con; with a chapter on the Hygiene 
of Small-pox; by J. F. Edwards, M.D.; cloth, price 50 cents. Phitedel. 
phia: P. Blakiston & Co. 

Todays and Yesterdays; by Carrie Adelaide Cooke; cloth, III.; price 
$1.25. : D. Lothrop & Co. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Mr. John Austin Stevens, who has thus far edited the Magazine of 

History so ably and successfully, retires. He will be succeeded 

Mr. B. F. De Costa, as editor and Mr. Henry P. Johnston as associate 

itor, Both of these gentlemen are well known to historical specialists, 

and their names afford abundant assurance that the established high 
standard of excellence of this magazine will be in no wise abated. 


— The series of articles on the “Christian Religion,” by Ingersoll, 
2 yl which 8 in the North Am. 
now publis u pamphlet form, in response to a v. 0 K- 
pressed demand. Readers will be pleased to see these remarkable papers 
collected into one handy volume, price 50 cents, 


In the North Am. Review for April, Gov. Eli H. M , of Utah, treats 
of the existing crisis in the political fortunes of that Territory. E. L. 
Godkin has an article on “ Civil Service Reform“; Sen. Riddleberger on 
„ Bourbonism in Virginia.” toner there isa paver of interest on the 
exploration of Central America. 6 author, Mr. Charnay, has discov- 
ered certain monuments which, he thinks, conclusively prove the compar- 
ative recentness of those vast remains of a lost civilization. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for April 6 with a aprightly desori of 
a Normandy market-place in spring. by M. B. Wright, with illustrations 
thoroughly artistic and highly finished, one of them being from a 

ing by Hennesy. The editorial departments contain many short papers 
and reviews w will repay perusal, 


— The Popular Science Monthly for April opens with a timely discus- 


sion of the Chinese question, by Gerrit L. Lansing, of San Francisco, 
under the title of “ Chinese Immigration: A Sociological Study.” — 


editor criticises Goldwin Smith's views on scientific 2 and the 
c New York: D. Ap- 
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RUINS OF SEGESTA. 


BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


Oh, sad memorials of a former age, 

Proud relics of a — assed away, 

Why on this lonely height do you yet stay 
And hopelessly with time a contest wage ? 
Recall ye still with grief the victor’s rage 

That marred your fair — . on that day 

When he against your builders gave full sway 
To passions naught but havoc could assuage ? 


How eloquent are ye of things once seen,— 
Trophies and statues, games, processions, fanes, 
Heroes, pure women, youths of joyous mien, — 

Where desolation now, grim tyrant, reigns! 

In matchless beauty that defies the tomb 

Ye stand majestic there and wait your doom. 


DRIFT. 


— The standing difficulty with the university and academ- 
ieal education in two-thirds the States of this Union is the 
disorganized condition of the elementary education which 
must be the foundation of every genuine fabric of knowledge. 
In town after town, often in the oldest neighborhoods with 
historic reputation, we find the little children parceled out in 
squads to be fussed over by impecunious old ladies or broken- 
down masters of the old régime, growing up in deplorable 
ignorance of even the meaning of a genuine elementary train- 
ing. Of course, such children are thrown into the academy 
with no real preparation for academic work, impatient of dis- 
cipline, full of superficial conceit of scholarship, insisting on 
being put over the course and graduated with the shallow 
honors of sham boarding-school life. The case is bad enough 
with the young woman who buries her ignorance amid the 
toils and excitements of an early marriage. But the boy who 
is shot upward, through this machine, to the college, learns, 
often too late, that he has been the victim of an absurd social 
or sectarian prejudice against a thorough system of element- 
ary training in a good public school. Too many of the 
authorities of our academies and colleges for both sexes are 
keeping their own institutions in a state of low patronage and 
unsatisfactory scholarship by leading this mischievous warfare 
upon the only system by which a thorough elementary instruc- 
tion can be imparted to the people and a broad foundation 
laid for academic and university life throughout the land. 

— We lately visited two school-houses, in important centers 
of population, containing, each, a hundred of the children of 
the best families of the place. The principal of each was a 
graduate of a famous university, with adequate scholarship 
and, possibly, skill for his responsible place. But, in both 
cases, we waded through a mass of débris to reach the front 
door of the building; the school yard was a disgusting litter of 
foul and unsightly things; the school-room would have been a 
fair subject of presentation as a nusiance in a country poor- 
house, with dirty floors, walls and wood-work scrawled and 
defaced, rickety benches disappearing before the all-devour- 
ing jack-knife; everything an object-lesson of filthy disorder; 
the place, of all others, in which a hundred boys and girls from 
respectable homes should never be found. No abundance of 
learning or reputation for teaching-faculty should, for an hour, 
stand between such a man and dismissal from his office. For 
nothing can be so mischievous as such a daily indoctrination 
into the gospel according to dirt and disorder. A man who 
has failed in the fundamental duty of washing his own face, 
appearing before his fellow-beings in whole garmentsfand clean 
shoes, and making his own school-room as presentable as 
broom and serubbing-brush can achieve, is no man to be 

laced at the bead of the foremost school of any neighborhood 
n & Christian land. 

— Every now and then we run against an educational crank 
who has found out some pedagogle St. Jacobs oll“ or “ pain- 
killer” with which he proposes to dodge the inevitable diffi- 
culties of education, and, somehow, get ahead of natural stu- 
pidity, laziness, and all the ills that afflict the school-room. 
One illustrious master proposes to secure thoroughness by the 
“one study“ humbug; whereby the natural indisposition to 
take certain kinds of knowledge is overcome by compelling the 
student, for a given period, to take nothing else;—as a good 
deacon, of our boyhood acquaintance, insisted that his family 
should live on pigeons for three months during the season of 
catching the luscious bird, till pigeon became a household 
nuisance and the boys and girls were driven to the neighbors 
to beg for a crust of dry bread asa relief from the horror of 
endless pigeon. Another eminent lady proposes to conduct a 
school from which every shadow of “display” is eliminated; 
in which the average school-girl is required to fall in love with 
abstract knowledge; graduate without *ceremony’’ and leave 
school at any moment, with as little notice from anybody as 
if she went on a morning walk. All of which seems to us as 
unnatural as to ask a blooming damsel to forego the bridal 

, the parson and the marriage-ring, and require her swain 
to step in and join on for life to his new partner in a morning 
3 with the squire to nod assent and nobody in partic- 
— * a on devices for outwitting human 

ng ow by extra ure, grafti 
on young shoulders, and’ playing thet 
tions, inelte — the ordinary ambi- 
toa dismal end infirmities of youth, are sure to come 
1. outa locality, the old-time people had given toa 
te Settlement in the open country the sonorous title of 

Frog-level,”” in honor of a colony of those sociable little ani- 
mals in a neighboring frog-pond. In due time the railroad 

and set up a station, and young men and maidens 


concelved the idea that there was more in the place than the 
fathers had given it credit for. So the frog-pond was drained, 
the broad fields blossomed with new hopes, new buildings 
sprung up, and, finally, a group of daring young fellows took 
the bull by the horns and sent in a petition to the Legislature 
to change the name of the village from Frog. level to Pros 
perity.”” The conflict was “short, sharp, and decisive,’ 


though ancient respectabilty, tradition, and hallowed recollec- 
tions of frog-serenades on moonlight nights pleaded for the 
dear old name. Frog-level”’ is now a legend of the past, and 
“* Prosperity’ waves her banner over the new fields, the new 
school-house, and the rising hopes of the wondrous new time, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The Pacific School Journal for March has 
the following intelligence: 

“San Francisco County.—At a meeting of the Board of Ed., 
held the first week in Feb., the resignation of Albert Lyser, 
vice-princ. South Cosmopolitan Grammar School, was ten- 
dered and accepted. His successor in school is Mr. Jacques 
London, a faithful and highly competent teacher. The teach- 
ers of the school gave Mr. Lyser a farewell — wry and 
the pupils presented him with a handsome arm-chair. Mr. 
Lyser left active teaching to devote himself more closely to 
the interests of the Journal, and also to represent the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., by whom he has been appointed 
special agent for California.” 

[Mr. Lyser is the able editor of the Journal, and his retire- 
ment from school-work means greater success in his work as 
an editor and publisher. The Pacific is one of the largest and 
ablest monthly journals of education, and Editor Lyser has 
shown unusual aptness and ability in making a paper which 
meets the wants of practical teachers. The Journal is one of 
our exchanges that we read from the beginning to the end. 
May it have a multitude of readers in all parts of the country.] 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 

IowA.—It is to be hoped that the maintenance of an Iowa 
dept. in the JouRNAL for the dissemination of educational 
intelligence will meet with general favor among the educa- 
tional people of our State. Let us have items from you, fellow- 
workers. Colleges and other institutions will confer a favor 
by sending us copies of catalogues, prospectuses, announce- 
ments, etc. 

F. B. Gault, the able superintendent of the Mason City public 
schools, has been appointed State editor of the JouRNAL or 
EpvucaTion. We congratulate Mr. Bicknell upon the wisdom 
of his choice. Central School Journal. 

Co. Supt. Hendricks, of Tama Co., is holding district assocs. 
in his Co. These are well attended, earnest, and profitable 
meetings. 

The Jasper Co. Agricultural Soc. offers $100 in premiums 
for educational work. 

There seems to be an advance all along the whole line of our 
educational work in Iowa. In no direction is this more notice- 
able than in the increased ability of our county supts. as a rule 
Considering the poor pay and the multitudinous duties of the 
office, we have a remarkably able and enterprising corps of 
supervisory officers. 

he cause of education in Iowa has no more faithful or com- 
petent worker than the Deputy State Supt., Mr. Ira C. Kling. 

A bill in the General Assembly to allow $1.50 per diem to 
school directors for each day necessarily given to the office, 
not exceeding five days per annum, failed to pass. If the 
school directors cannot be paid for five days’ work, would it 
not be still more philanthropic for our legislators to be content 
with the Hon.“ prefixed to their patronymics and retire 
without their per diem ? Such philanthropy, although rare, 
would be quite refreshing and wholly as consistent as the above 


action. 

In the minds of New England readers it will not add much 
to our glory to announce that an Iowa School Board actually 
deducted a day’s wages from the salaries of the teachers for 
observing Thanksgiving. 


tutes.—O, Intelligence. 


County. 0. . Conductor. 
Buena Vista, Storm Lake, Mch. 27, two; C. W. von Coelln. 
Osceola, Sibley, * 18, two; C. W. von Coelln. 
Winneshiek, Decorah, * 3, two; J. A. Klein. 

Des Moines, Id., Feb. 17, 188 J. W. Axxns, Supt. 


Sundry Rulings. 

1. A vote of the electors upon matters not within their con- 
trol under the law has no binding force upon the . 

2. The Board should see that the secretary keeps the register 
of orders drawn, and that he furnishes the treasurer with a 
transcript of the same from time to time, as required by sec- 
tion 1741. 

3. Section 1732 requires the Board of each district townshi 
to present to the electors at their annual meeting a certifi 
statement of the receipts and expenditures during the year. 

Section 1813 requires a statement to be published or posted, 
and in addition a detailed estimate of the different amounts 
required to maintain the schools for the next year. 

J. W. Axers, Supt. Pub. Instr. 


.—The death of Prof. Noble Butler, 
Feb. 12, removed from Kentucky one of her ablest educators 
and most respected citizens. During the past forty years he 
has done much toward improvi e literary taste in Louis- 
ville and the State at large, as well as the adjacent States. He 
was favorably known throughout the country as teacher and 
author. Of Tate years his slender form was somewhat bent by 
age, but he looked younger than the seventy-one years he bore. 
In his manners he was singularly gentle and pleasant. In tha: 

articular he was a gentleman of the old school. He was born 
n Washington Co., Penn., July 17, 1810, a descendant of 
those English who came to America with William Penn as 
settlers. His great grandfather was named Noble Butler, and 
came from Bristol. Jonathan Butler, his father, who was a 
merchant and farmer, removed to Indiana when Noble Butler 
was seven years old, and settled near Madison, in Jefferson 
Co. His son Noble was sent to school in a little log school- 
house, His progress was rapid, and he entered Hanover Coll., 
from which, after graduation, he went to Harvard, was 
graduated at the age of twenty-six, and by unanimous choice 
of his class and the faculty was chosen valedictorian. He 
returned to Harvard Coll. and occupied the chair of Greek and 
Latin in it for three years, resigning to accept a similar position 
in the old Univ. of Louisville, Ky., in 1839, since which time he 


Kentucky.— Obit 


has continuously resided in Louisville, Shortly after remov- 
ing to Louisville, the publishing house of Morton & Griswold, 


desiring to issue a series of school text-books, employed him 
to prepare them. His first work was Butler's Practical Gram- 
mar, which became very popular in Kentucky and through- 
out the West. That book gave the present names to the tenses 
of the English verb. In 1874 his tical Grammar was pub- 
lished and immediately accepted as a valuable discussion of 
the po of the English language. It was at once recog- 
nized as an authority, and to-day is used in almost every nor- 
mal school in the United States, either as a text-book or for 
reference; and hundreds of years will pass ere any author will 
write a text-book upon the subject without previously acquaint- 
ing himself with the contents of Butler’s Practical and Crit- 
ical Grammar. He also edited and revised Goodrich’s series 
of readers, which were published as Noble Butler’s Goodrich’s 
Readers, and afterward prepared a series of his own, Butler’s 
Readers, which are everywhere popes, and are considered to 
be among the most carefully edi and valuable school-books 
in the United States. He wrote a Theory of the Hebrew 
Teuses, which has been adopted in the late edition of Nord- 
— ody Hebrew Grammar. is last publication was Butler’s 

Practical Grammar, issued about a year 4 Aside 
from all this he entered very successfully into the field of 
general literature. He wrote critical accounts of various poets, 
and also produced some poems of excellence. These have 
been collected, together with his po essays on literary 
subjects, and issued in a volume called Butler’s Miscellany. 
He was a Master of Arts (Harvard), and a Doctor of Laws 
He has always been a worker, an investigator of 
natural science, and a faithful teacher. He died in harness. 
The private: and public school-teachers, the Polytechnic Society 
of Louisville, of which he was a member, and the City School 
Board called meetings and adopted appropriate resolutions in 
reference to his death. 


State Editor, O. WAIT MAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MinnesoTa.—There are enrolled in the Faribault city schools 
939 pupils. The teaching force consists of a supt. and 19 
teachers. Examinations for promotions will be held at the 
close of the winter term. The teachers of the city visited the 
Minneapolis schools recently. Supt. Reynolds is giving some 
special attention to penmanship in his schools, with indica- 

ons of excellent results. 

A larger number of copies of °ational journals are taken 
by the teachers of the Rochester paviic schools than there are 
teachers. What city of the Northwest can show a record 
equal to this? Prof. H. O. Durkee, the efficient supt., is doing 
a noble work. He evidently believes in those teachers who 


read, 

The Worthington Advance, published at Worthington, Nobles 
Co., and the Verndale Journal, published at Verndale, Wadena 
Co., sustain each a newsy educational dept., conducted, the 
former by Co. Supt. M. A. Doane, and the latter by Prof. S. L. 
Frazier, principal of Verndale graded schools. 

Miss ‘alice H. Shultes has resigned her position in the Austin 
city schools to accept a desirable position in the Winona public 
schools. 

The March apportionment of the current school fund has 
been made by State Supt. D. L. Hiehle. Number of pupils 
enrolled in school entitled to apportionment, 177,278 ; total 
amount, $58,501.74. Amount for each pupil, 33 cents. 


(Hanover). 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N. T. 

New Yorx.—Hungerford Collegiate Inst. had a prosperous 
winter term. More than one hundred and fifty students were 
in attendance. 

Ex-Comr. F. P. Ashley, late of the first Oneida district, has 
accepted a position as bookkeeper for a firm in Rome. 

An the teachers in the State will feel like heartily congrat- 
ulating Prin. John E. Bradly, of the Albany High School, on 
a well-merited increase of sal The Albany High School 
leads the list of schools in the State, graded according to the 
number passing the preliminary examination given by the re- 
gents of the Univ. of the Stateof New York. The five schools 
next in order are, the Buffalo Central School, Rochester Free 
Acad., Syracuse High School, Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Inst., and the Auburn High School. 

Among the recommendations of Comr. Watkins of the first 
Jefferson district, is one that the county schools have sessions 
during September and October, and not during July and Au- 
gust. We hope the time is soon coming when people in the 
county will be awake to the fact that the health of their chil- 
dren is the first of all considerations. There is nothing to be 
said in favor of the system now in vogue except that it has 
been held to for a long time past. 

The papers and all the reports we get speak very highly of 
the new principal, and the work done this year, at the Potsdam 
Normal School. Some repairs have lately been made upon 
the buildings, and everything is now in excellent order. 
Among other matters, we saw a notice of an historical chart 
compiled by Dr. Morgan for his office. This chart contains 
the names of the leading religious characters from A. D. 64 to 
the present time, and in connection with each name is the fact 
for which each one is noted. The design and workmanship 
are considered unique. 

There seems to be an increasing interest in the county assocs. 
of teachers. We have received a very full and interesting ac- 
count of that of St, Lawrence Co., lately held at Canton. 
Among the speakers were the members of the faculty of the 
Potsdam Normal School, the collegiate and theological depts, 
of St. Lawrence Univ., and prominent teachers from different 
parts of the Co. We trust the interest will be increased, and 
communicated to other counties as well. 

March 13, and continued in session during the week. 

The Onondaga Teachers’ Inst. held its session lately at 
Manlius. Profs. Lantry and Post were in 1 

Rev. Geo. H. Patterson, of Buffalo, has been chaplain 
pro tem of Hobart Coll. 

Supt. Snow’s annual report of the public schools of Auburn 
is one of the neatest and most tasty productions of the kind it 
has been our good fortune to meet with. The matter is in no 
respect below what one would expect from Supt. Snow, and 
abounds in tions and statistics of value. 

The Acad. at Windsor has no established course of study 
leading to graduation, but substitutes the Regents’ Examina- 
tion as a final test and This seems a mistake to many. 
Nothing, however worthy in itself it may be, should be allowed 
to crowd out the legitimate work of school. 

1 has been having something of a sensation in a spe- 
cial election, held Feb, 25, for the purpose of voting on a reso- 
lution previously upon by the Board of Ed. to raise 
money to enl ts Acad. building. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 161 to 126. 

The public schools of this State were, last year, attended by 
1,021,288, a smaller number by 10,000 than were recorded in 
1880. Of the 30,826 teachers employed, 23,157 were women. 
The average annual salary of each teacher was $375.06, the 
whole amount expended in salaries being 67, 775,505.22. 
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State has 11,248 school districts, and 11,894 school-houses. 
The total amount expended upon the schools last year was 
$10,808,802. 40. 

NEBRASKA.—State Supt. Thom takes the chair of di- 
dactics in the State Univ. at L An excellent man in a 
most important position. 

A good way to cure coll. hazing was adopted at Wacousta. 
The faculty sentenced four students to expulsion, with the 
alternative of what punishment the farmer (whose gates they 
had carried off) might inflict. The farmer required that they 
chop four cords of wood and carry it to a poor widow, he fur- 
nishing the wood. They pref the work rather than to be 


expelled. 

A shrewd Nebraska man who had made a fortune by hard 
work and economy sent his son to a popular college. The young 
man spent a good deal of money, and became distinguished for 
anything but devotion to his studies. The father came to the 
college, and seeing how things were going, took his son away, 

ving as his reason to the Dean, I don’t believe in spending 

„000 on a $2 boy.“ 

Supt. Weaverling and Prin. Barry conduct an able educational 
dept. in the Weekly Express, Beatrice (Gage Co.). Mr. Barry 
has sent us a very interesting exercise, which was conducted by 
him in his school on Longfellow’s Day. The poet has his 
very warm friends among the children of the very far West. 


State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxn10.—The teachers of Cincinnati have for several years 
sustained a Peddgogical Assoc., and have discussed many 
subjects pertaining to the course of study, and their daily work. 
Hamilton, with its wide-awake supt. and earnest corps of 
teachers, has recently organized a similar assoc. 

The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Assoc. wiil be held at 
Franklin, March 25. 

The normal school at Lebanon is one of the best patronized 
schools of the State. 

A normal class at Ohio Univ., Athens, will open March 21. 

A. N. Ozias, prof. of Physicsin the Columbus High School, 
is one of the most promising scientists of the State. 


Supt. Stevenson, of Columbus, gives the following valuable 
statistics as to pupils in Columbus schools: 

Birthplaces.—Number of pupils that were born in Columbus, 
4,896; Ohio, outside of Columbus, 2,159; Eastern States, 175; 
Middle States, 201; Southern States, 139; Western States and 
Territories, 255; British America, 10; Great Britain, 58; Ire- 
land, 8: German States, 67; other places, 56; total, 8,014. 

Occupation of Parents.—Number of pupils whose parents 
were agents, 373; artists, 37; boarding-house keepers, 61; 
butchers, 106 ; clerks, 344; confectioners, 57; dairymen and 
teamsters, 205; farmers and gardeners, 156; day-laborers, 1,079; 
manufacturers, 458 ; mechanics, 2,026 ; merchants, 631; pro- 
fessionals, 353; public officers, 228; saloon-keepers, 136; seam- 
stresses, 70; unclassified, 1,694; total, 8,014. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The second meeting of the McKean Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc. was held in Bradford, March 10-11, and was 
a large and enthusiastic meeting. The program was carried 
out with a few exceptions. State Deputy Supt. Houck was 
present, and gave two very able and practical addresses. The 
evening of the 10th, alecture on Yellowstone National Park,“ 
illustrated by the stereopticon, was given by Prof. W. I. Mar- 
shall, of Fitchburg, Mass., under the auspices of the Assoc., 
and was largely attended by teachers and citizens. The meet- 
ing was ably supplemented by remarks from Prof E. S. Ball, 
Supt. of the Bradford schools, and formerly prin. of Lawrence 
Acad. at Groton, Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


tablished educational institutions of the coun- 
try, and may be said to have passed the ex- 
perimental period of its history with such 
remarkable success, that its future seems 


CHAUTATQUA is now one of the well es- Cyclopedia 
OF 


TENNESSEE.—School Statistics. — The growth of the public 
schools of the State, for the last eight years, can be gathered 
‘from the following table. We give the average number of 
days taught, the number of schools, the number of teachers, 
the number enrolled, the average daily attendance, and the 
scholastic population for 1874-76-78-80. We leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. We observe that the enroll- 
ment In the public schools is comparatively small, and that 
the average daily attendance is rather discouraging: 


° ‘ No. No. Avg. Schol. Private 
Teachers. Enrolied. Attend. Pop. Schools. 
1874, 5,150 5,551 258,577 161,089 434,131 


1876, 72 3,807 4,210 194,180 135,008 442.458 1,083 
1878, 77 6,346 5,592 261,152 172,198 448,017 1,162 
1880, 68 5,552 5,954 200,141 191,461 554,862 1,450 

The scholastic population of the State, between the ages of 
6 and 21 years of age, 544,862. The public and private schools 
enrolled 331,209. 1 the scholastic year ending Aug. 31, 
1880, 213,658 children entered no school. When we take into 
account that many who were enrolled remained in the schools 
but a few days, we got some faint idea of the extent that illit- 
eracy prevails in Tennessee. Our educational system does not 
keep pace with the increase of population or the wants of the 

ple. It is no small matter for a Tennessean to reconcile 

is mind to the fact that a quarter-million of children are 

growing i in ignorance within the borders of the good old 
State.— Hd. Record. 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Senator Logan has addressed the 
Senate upon the measure introduced by him to appropriate the 
entire income derived from the tax on whiskey for the educa- 
tion of all the children living in the United States. He said 
the proposition was to distribute pro rata to the several States 
aud Territories, according to population, as shown by the cen- 
sus returns, an amount aggregating, under the present rate of 
taxation, about $60,000,000 per annum. The term education,“ 
as used in the bill, he defined to include not only the usual 
curriculum of instruction in the public schools, but instruction 
iu the industrial and mechanical arts. The proposed distribu- 
tion would give the Southern States nearly $10,000,000 per 
annum for their schools. Mr. Logan then urged the peculiar 
propriety of devoting the whiskey-tax to the education of the 


young. 
State Editor, J. BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 

Texas. — Texas is immense. Out of her territory may be 
carved fifty States as * as Massachusetts, and when as 
densely populated, she will have 90,000,000 people. Her 
genial climate, fertile soil, varied productions, and favorable 
position will speedily command an immense population. 
While the Ue tay we doubled during the last d e, it will 
probably treble during the present. 

Texas is cosmopolitan. Here are intermingled people of 
nearly all nationalities. The gulf steamers and the great rail- 
road lines, now penetrating every section of the State, are 
pouring in vast streams of immigration. All are welcomed. 
All who are temperate, industrious, and economical soon se- 
cure homes and a competency. 

Texas has wonderful educational resources. Our 50,000,000 
acres of unsold school-lands will give us, at the minimum price, 
$50,000,000, a sum almost equal to the combined school funds 
of the other States. One-fourth of the State revenue goes to 
support public schools. With a light local tax added, Texas 
can sustain an elementary school in every neighborhood, and 
a high school in every township, for nine months annually. 

Texas has a strong educational public sentiment. The press 


is substantially a unit, and is the vigorous advocate of the 


best possible school — The State officers are enthusias- 
tie and efficient public-school workers. Every prominent cit- 
izen of the State favors good public schools. 

Texas has provided liberally for higher education. Her 
State Univ. will soon take rank with the best schools on the 
continent. Her private schools and colleges are doing a grand 
work. No other State provides so liberally for her normal 
schools. Within five 2 all her cities and villages will have 
efficient graded schools. 

Texas has poor country schools. There are many excep- 
tions, but under the present management it is simply impos- 
sible to organize country schools. School committees are as 
fleeting as evening shadows. 

Texas aspires to the best school system. Profiting by the 
successes and failures of all peoples in all ages, her veteran 
statesmen and educators are busy maturinga school system as 
nearly perfect as human experience and human thought can 
make it: 

1. The course of study extending from the primary school to 
the university, is to be as free to every child as the air of our 
boundless prairies. 

2. A strong State Supt. to unitize and direct all. He will 
have as a conncil a State board, embracing a leading educator 
from each congressional district. 

3. An able district supt. will organize and direct the educa- 
tional work in each of the thirty-one senatorial districts. 

4. Each of the eight precincts or townships in a Co. will con- 
stitute a school district, with a central high school, and a suf- 
ficient number of element schools. The principal of the 
high school will be Supt. of all the schools in the precinct. 

he system thus imperfectly indicated will, it is believed, 
be superior to any school system now in use. It will be re- 
markably economical. It will be peculiarly Texan. It will be 
so flexible as to be easily adapted to the widely-varying cir- 
cumstances of our people. As ae | art of the work will be 
directed by experts, our children wi saved from the ruin- 
ous experiments of quacks. 

Teras has a stupendous work to do. It is a momentous 
work to educate the coming millions up to a noble manhood. 
The parents aes | be natives of all nations; but, under our far- 
reaching and all-pervading educational system, the children 
all become intelligent American citizens and one homogeneous 


people. 


Viremia.— There are 600,000 negroes in Virginia, and 
nearly five million more in the rest of the South, in especial need 
of higher social and intellectual development. The public press 
is worth as much as the public schools in this general educational 
work. One can hardly over-estimate the real services of ear- 
nest and able journalists. Such public teachers can find work 
and plenty of it, if they are disposed to take a deep and per- 
sonal interest in the general advancement of the negro race in 
the South. But they must be among them to reach their 
hearts. The — has come when the people of Virginia have 
begun to appreciate the great value of free schools and a free 
press Wbat a change! Only a century ago, the then governor, 
Sir William Berkely, speaking for the people, thanked God 
that there were no free schools and no printing in Virginia; 
he hoped there would be none for a hundred years.“ That 
time is up! Now Virginia is repeating his added prayer, 
God keep us from both,“ with a negative inserted to suit the 
changed sentiment. The prayer to-day is: God keep us not 
from free schools and a free press. A new era has indeed 
dawned. The time is surely not far distant when Virginia 
may be recognized, by others than her own people, as one of 
the leading educational centers of our free republic. And it 
may be, as the late Col. Forney, of Philadelphia, Penn., has 
said, that the time is coming when students will go from the 
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to be well assured. The moving spirit of 
this system of summer-schools, Dr. Vincent, 
is a man of singular organizing ability, with a 
magnetic enthusiasm which inspires all of his 
associates and draws a multitude of thoughtful 
and progressive minds to accept and act on his 
plans and methods. One great value of Dr. 
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23, offers to students unequaled facilities for 
personal culture for the summer months. The 
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March 23, 1882. 


the North, to complete their undergraduate training. 
— > some very interesting features about the educational 
system in Virginia (in striking contrast with the system in 
Connecticut). Prest. Eliot, in the second issue of Our Conti- 
nent, speaks of the elective system of the Univ. of Virginia. 
It would be well if Mr. Jefferson’s idea was generally under- 
stood. In fact, the people of the North and South need a fair 
and full representation of the strength and weaknesses of their 
distinctive institutions. The South is learning, in many ways, 
from the North, and it is possible for the North to learn a little 


from the South. B. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 

— Blue Hill is fortunate in possessing an old, long-estab- 
lished, and well-endowed Acad., having a fund of some $12,000. 
It has a large body of alumni, successful business-men, in 
all parts of the country, and has had good patronage, both 
male and female scholars, from all parts of the State. Prof. 
A. G. Pettengill, of Bowdoin, 1881, has been conducting the 
Acad. this year. The second term of the year closed on Fri- 
day, Feb. 24, with a very creditable and interesting examina- 
tion, which was attended by many visitors from this and other 
towns. On Saturday evening, Feb. 25, the school gave a 
dramatic entertainment at the town hall, which was very suc- 
cessful, The pe ye will be used to get philosophical appa- 

tus for the 
* The schools are woe for the March vacation, and re- 

rt good work done and increased interest in school work 
— have libraries and museums of natural history attached 
to them. The schools which are using the tilting or turn-over 
lever seats will have to pay a royalty to the owner of the in- 
vention on account of an old patent. 

— Our shores were devastated by a severe storm on Tues- 
day, Feb. 21. The tide rose higher than ever before, and was 
driven over the beach into inland ponds; wharves were washed 
away (as at South-west Harbor), and vessels driven ashore. 
Part of the crew of a life-saving station were caught by the 
high tide on Marsh Head and kept there in the storm several 
hours. 
— The“ Shamrock.“ owned in Prince Edward’s Island, went 
ashore on Baker’s Island some weeks ago, and was condemned 
and sold. 

— Some of our Maine cities, not to be behind New York, are 
me the electric light. It is working successfully in Port- 
land, 

— Maine manufactories are running day and night. pe. 
building is recovering from its depression, and agriculture is 
flourishing. A colony of Swedes, established some years ago 
at New Sweden, is proving very successful, in marked contrast 
to Rugby“ farmers. The mining prospects are lookin 
brighter. Copper, iron, silver, zinc, gold, ete., are found an 
worked in various parts of the State. 

— On Monday, Feb. 27, Longfellow’s birthday was celebrated 
at Portland, where he was born. 

— The students of Westbrook Sem. are about to commence 
the publication of a paper known as the Westbrook Echo. 

— The meeting of the managers of the Maine Girls’ Indus- 
trial School was held at Hallowell, and reports from the man- 
ager, treasurer, and matron were presented and approved. 
There are now 41 girls at the Home, a larger than can conven- 
veniently be accommodated, and many applications for admis- 
sion are on file. The subject of the erection of a new school- 
— was discussed, and a Com. was appointed to raise 
unds. 

— It is pretty well settled that Rev. Dr. Pepper will accept 
the office of prest. of Colby Univ. N 

— Cont Normal Sehool opened, March 7, with an attend- 
ance 0: A 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— At the sixteenth Draper Prize Speaking in Phillips Acad., 


Andover, 6th inst., under the direction of Prof. Churchill, the 
prizes were taken by W. M. Fullerton of Waltham, E. J. Phelps 


of Andover, F. I. Paradise of Boston. The i 
Gov. Stewart of Vermont, Prof, E. P. Crowell, D.D., of Am- 
herst Coll., and A. E. Clarke of the Manchester Mirror. 

— Geo, M. Powers, prin. of West Brookfield grammar school, 
has closed his engagement, and has removed his removed his 
family to Leominster, where he intends to engage in the boot 
and shoe trade. The profession loses a faithful teacher. 

— The present term of school at Moody’s Ladies’ Sem., 
Northfield, will close the 29th. One satisfactory feature of 
this year has been the marked improvement in scholarship of 
the twelve Indian girls. They represent three nations, — 
Choctaw, Cherokee, and Creek. 

— The forthcoming town reports show the following school 
expenses last year: Auburn, $1,428; Hubbardston, $2,428; 
Blackstone, $9,096.60. 

— Uxbridge high school has an occasional debate, which is a 
practical test of the ability and scholarship of the pupils. The 
question discussed last week was. Resolved, that ridicule is 
often beneficial in its results.“ After a prolonged and spirited 
debate, which elicited adepth of thought and judicious reason. 
ing, the direct result of these school debates, the whole school 
voted on the merits of the epee and weight of argu- 
ment, both of which were decided in the negative. Mr. Cum- 
mings, the prin., is a graduate of the Boston Latin School, 
and merits the popularity and success he has achieved. 

— The degree of LL.D. has been conferred on Prof. Richard 
T. Greener (Harvard, 1870), by Monrovia Coll., Liberia, of 
which Dr, Edward Blyden, the celebrated negro Sanskrit 
scholar, is prest. The d is given on account of distin- 
guished services rendered to his race in literature and education. 


CLASSICAL AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts Assoc. of 
Class. and High School Teachers will be held in Boston, in the 
Hall of the Latin School, Warren avenue, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 7 and 8, beginning at 10.00 o’clock a.m. Sub- 
jects for discussion: 

Friday, Aprit 7. 


10.30.—Some Needed Reforms in Botanical Terms, by Mr. E. C. Ridler, 


11 High School. 
10.50.—Hints on Science Teaching, by Miss S. F. Whiting, Wellesley, Coll. 
11.30.— Five short papers on various topics: J. W. MacDonald, English 
Classics for High Schools. G. B. Hatch, Whittier. R. G. Huling, Out- 
of-School Studies. John Tetlow, Photographs in Classical Instr. F. A 
Hill, Voluntary Work. 
2.00.—A Plan for a Town Univ., by Rev. O. B. Rice, Danvers. 
1 Educational History, by Mr. Elbridge Smith, Dorchester High 
ool. 
3.45.—The —— Teacher of Language, by Mr. E. H. Cutler, 


Newton High 
Saturday, April 8. 

9.30.— Business r. 

9 45. — The Senses and Geometry, by Mr. Andrew Ingraham, Friends 
Acad., New Bedford. 

10.45.—Five short 8 on various topics: C. W. Parmenter, Chemis- 

in High Schools. . W. Hoyt, Some Common Errors and Omissions 

of Text-Books in Physical Science. A. G. Fisher, Hints on School Dis- 
cipline. C. E. Fay, An Ideal ry tS for Admission to 
9 L. L. Dame, Botany as a Mental Discipline. 

W. F. Brapsoury, Rec. Sec. M. GRANT DANIELL, Prest. 


MIDDLESEX CO, TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Middlesex Co, 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Friday, April 7. Order of exercises: 


Business. 
9.30.— Attention, by A. H. Whitcomb, of Lowell. 

9.45.— Reading: and Methods of Recitations. Use of Supple- 
mentary Reading, by W. H. Lambert, of Malden. How to Use the Pub- 
lic Library, by Solon F. Whiting, of Watertown. Memory Exercises, by 
Thomas W. Davis, of Cambridge. Discussion. 

11.00.—School Government, fy Miss Ellen Hyde, of Framingham. Dis- 
cussion. 

1.30.—Election of Officers, and other business. 

2.00.—Civil Government in the Common Schools, by George H. Martin, 
of Bridgewater. Discussion. 

3.15.—Oral Instruction: Extent of Oral Instruction, by J. W. Dickin- 
son, of Newton. Two Fallacies Considered, by E. A. H. Allen, of Sher- 
barn. Methods in Primary Schools, by Larkin Dunton, of Boston. 
Methods in Grammar Schools, by George L. Chandler, of Newton. Dis- 
cussion opened by B. F. Chandler. of Medford. 

If there is time, the question of holding future meetings in Middlesex 
Schoo! officials and oth receiving will confer a favor by 

ool officials an ers programs, nfer a 
giving notice of the meeting to all interested. All friends of education 
are invited to attend the convention, and take. part in its discussions. 

B. W. DRAKE, Sec. JOHN T. PRINCE, Prest. 
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RHODE ISLAND, 
— Dr. Robinson says that there is a growing disposition, es- 


pecially among the young, to think that philosophy deals with 
chimeras, and that science has revolutionized the world, and 


| that philosphy is just where it was at the beginning. Philos- 


ophy, however, has made great progress. Every epoch in the 
world’s history has had its origin in the mind of a metaphy- 
sician or philosophical thinker. 

— A petition from the Bristol teachers in the primary dept. 
praying that their schools may be permitted to close at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, was received and referred to the ex- 
amining committee. This is a reasonable request, and should 
be granted in the interests of the children. 

— Barrington loses two of her best teachers, — Miss Mattie 
Case and Miss Royce. Strong petitions could not avail to 
keep them. 

— It will be of interest to literary students and bibliographers 
throughout the country to know that the library of the late 
Caleh Fiske Harris is to be disposed of by Mr. Rider under 
direction of the administrators of the estate. The library, 
besides containing some of the rarest and most valuable biblio- 
graphical gems in all departments of literature, is especially 
rich in the departments of American poetry and books relating 
to the rebellion, the fruits of Mr. Harris’s many years of care- 
ful and liberal collection, and in this respect it is probably su- 
perior to any library, public or private, in the country. It 
would be a worthy endeavor to have them remain unbroken in 
this city.— Prov. Journal. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NorTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The General Assembly visited the Girls’ Industrial School 
at Middletown, last week, and were cordially received by the 
2 the mayor of the city, Supt. Bond, and officers of the 
school. 

A substantial dinner was provided, with services by neatly and uni- 
formly attired inmates of the institution. After dinner, the visitors 
strolled around to the several bnildings, and inspected the beds, sleeping- 
apartments, and general features. In many rooms were pretty specimens 
of the hand-work of the girls, and in one large room was a creditable ex- 
hibition of worsted work and fancy articles. At 3 o’clock, the visitors 
assembied in the chapel, where the children were ranged at their desks. 
The exercises opened with Scriptural readings and the singing of hymns 


i fine style by the girls. After the singing the Rev. Mr. Fessenden, of 


Farmington, Sec. of the Board of Trustees, spoke of the purposes of the 
institution, and stating that its results won the saving to lives of virtue 
and honorable industry of about three-fourths of the whole number of 
the —— Supt. Bond described the — day work, and called for 
Rep. Cleveland, of Brooklyn, who eloquently addressed the girls, and 
er an account of the struggle in which Mr. Fessenden, the Hon. Thos. 

aller, and himself were engaged some years ago, for State aid for the 
institntion. The present results, he claimed, showed the correctness ot 
their views. Rep. Fox, of New Haven, was called upon, and pledged his 
hearty support to the reformatory institutions of the State. 

— Mr. Giles Potter, agent of the Board of Ed., is, probably, 
the most efficient worker in the country on the line of correct- 
ing school absenteeism. His methods are mild, judicious, 
and firm. The State has a school-attendance law, which 
is well backed by the manufacturers and leading citizens; and 
Mr. Potter is specially successful in getting the children into 
the schools. 

— The past term of Conn. Lit. Inst., at Sheffield, has been 
one of the most successful of any in the history of this old in- 
stitution of learning; the directors and trustees are well satis- 
fied that Prof. Smith is the right man in the right place, and 
believe that the school will soon rank as high as any, either in 
or out of New England. The spring term commences Wed., 
March 29, and the indications now are for a full school for the 
coming term. The work of raising an additional endowment 
fund is progressing very satisfactorily. 

— Mr. Sheffield’s magnificent bequest to the Scientific School 
at New Haven is upwards of half a million dollars. As this 
School is well equipped in nearly every branch of science, the 
endowment of Mr. Sheffield will not give any marked impetus 
to its work. All scientific research and study is progressive, 
and as time goes on new departments of sciences will be in- 
angurated with the means provided by Mr. Sheffield, and will 
eventually place the institution abreast of the great schools of 
Germany and France. Such a comparison cannot, however, 
be made fairly, as the schools of foreign countries have gov- 
ernmental patronage.—New Haven Palladium. 
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STEEL 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


SPENCERIA 


PENS. 316 tf 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New- York. 


CANTATAS! 
OPERETTAS! 


ee vind up the musical season with the perform- 
anos of one of our popular Cantatas. Specimen copies 
Promptly mailed for the price here mentioned. 


8 ACRE JOSEPH’S BONDAGE (81.00), 
+ RUTH AND NAOMI (81.00), 
BELSHAZZAR ($1.00), PRODIGAL SON (75 cents), 
or the easy DANIEL (50 cts.), or ESTHER (50 cts.). 
SECUL AR. Bennett's MAY QUEEN ($1), 
„ Roots HAYMAKERS, ($1 

or NEW FLOWER QUEEN (75 cents). 

OPERETTAS, oF BATH 
cen 

($1.25), ROBINSONADE (60c.), SLEEPING QUEEN 


80 cta.), CUPS AND SAUCERS (25 cts.), DIAMOND 
UT DIAMOND ($1.00). 


FOR THE YOUNG. gix>2* 


CULPRIT FAY ($1.00), DRESS REHEARSAL (50 
cents), GUARDIAN ANGEL (50 cents), HOME IN 
FAIRY-LAND (60 cents), LESSON IN CHARITY 
2 W088 LITTLE BO-PEEP (60 cents, QUARREL 
ISTERS (50 cents). 


LIGHT OPERAS, 


22 cents), TRIAL BY JURY (60 cents), BILLEE 
AYLOR (60 cents), LITTLE DUKE ($1.00), PINA- 
FORE (50 cents), PIRATES ($1.00). ee, 
onl OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

451 Washington Street, Boston. 


A Good Education at Home. 


Many persons wish to improve their education, but 
— eave home. Some of them may be glad to 
— — that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught 

y have time to devote to the private study 
—— Botany, English, Latin, or Greek, are 


LEN 


The Mutual Provident Association of Boston. 


Established especially for Teachers and Clergymen, 
but advantages to all looking for pro- 
tection to their families in case of death. 

Incorporated under Massachusetts laws. Benefit 
certificates to the amount of quarter of a million dol- 
lars have already been issued, and the membership is 
increasing rapidly. Admission bas been so carefully 
arded that not a single death has yet occurred in the 
ssociation. Special inducements to members joining 
before May 1, 1 Correspondence solicited. Address 
for particulars, L. H. MARVEL, Gen. Manager, 

302 U tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
II. cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
1II.— ic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 


1.— and Chemical A (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & Co., 
as (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are ; 
they provide the best and . for 
keeping accounts with pupils. 8 mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll „ schools, and families superior 
ci „Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for 1 of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Teachers’ 
240 x (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF : 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO 81,000. 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y 
Manufacturers of 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 


both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated prige-list, on application. 264 tf 1 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUGATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS, 
Publishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ear application in 
etin now in 


preparation. 
Inelose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 
353 22 Domestic Building, N. M. City, 


The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


We want several hundred teachers to su ply 
summer and fall vacancies. Now‘is the time to regis 
in order to obtain information of earliest vacancies. 
Send stamp for . and testimonials, 
Address L. B. LANDIS 
356 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


REMOVAL. 


BOSTON TEACHER®S’ BUREAU, 
T. BAILEY, Manager, removed to 4 Post-Office 
Square, Boston. 

GOOD TEACHERS wan positions for the 8 
term, or for the year commencing in September, shou 

ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 

plication Form mailed for postage. Committees and 
others wanting teachers please call or write. 

Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist. CHARTS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Coll Schools, and Fami- 
lies with — oe competent fessors, Princi 
romptly su superior „ Companions, 
— n Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 
48-22 1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 20th Sts., N. T. 


Teachers Wanted, 
OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 

‘ will find the central location and 
„Jeac ers “ Mutual Pian” of this Agency 
0 e - 

West and South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c 
Send stamp for application-form to 
— ATIGNAL TEACHERS: AGENCY 
supplies at lowest rates. } agents Wanted, oo 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XV.—No. 12. 


AA ——T—T— = — 
BEATTYS BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


A Srrone InpoRsEMENT.—A lady residing 
in Georgia, whose son was threatened with con- 
sumption, wrote to several of our old patients 
whose testimonials in favor of Compound Oxy- 
gen we had published, asking if these printed 


testimonials were true. Among them was T. 


S. Arthur, the well-known author, who replied 
to her June 17, 1880, as follows: Mus. M——: 
In reply to your favor, I will state that the 
testimonial to which you refer is genuine. 
From what I have myself experienced and 
from what I know of the effect of Compound 
Oxygen in others, I am satigfied that this new 
remedy is one of remarkable curative power. 
Your son, I think, can hardly fail to receive 
benefit. Others as badly diseased, and suffer- 
ing for many years, have been cured, or greatly 
relieved, by this Treatment, as you will see by 


Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Report of Cases, which 
I am well assured are authentic.“ Our Treat- 
ise on Compound Oxygen, containing large re- 
rts of cases and full information, sent free. 
rs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Jos. Dixon CURL Co. of Jersey 
City, N. J., offer cash prizes amounting to 
$275.00 for drawings made with their justly 
celebrated and popular American Graphite 
Pencils. This is an opportunity which we 
hope all our readers who are interested in art 
will avail themselves of. The rules governing 


the competitors are plain and simple, and the 
name of the Dixon Co. is a sufficient guarantee 
of fair and im al decisions. Send a postal 
to the office of the company, at Jersey City, for 
descriptive pamphlet. 


LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE — 
Having studied Latin and Greek to some 
extent by the usual methods, I found that, as 
far as any useful knowledge of these languages 
was concerned, my time was worse than use- 
lessly spent. I then commenced taking lessons 
of Prof. R. L. Perkins, Boston, on the Latin 
and Greek by Correspondence“ method, and 
after about two years study, I find myself so 
much improved that I consider it my duty to 
recommend the system to all desirious of be- 
coming really acquainted with these lan- 
guages. One of the great barriers to rapid 
progress in learning Greek or Latin, or any 
other foreign language, is a lack of knowledge 
of the principles of the English tongue. Nine- 
tenths of the failures usually made by boys is 
due to this cause. But when it is remembered 
that many university graduates who can read 
a Latin or Greek author with moderate ease, 
find great difficulty in turning the most com- 
mon-place English sentences into either of 
these languages idiomatically, it will be con- 
ceded that this is not the only cause of failure, 

Having personal knowledge of the great 
benefit to be derived from the ‘‘Latin and Greek 
by Correspondence’’ method as carried on by 
Prof. Perkins, I was led to watch the results 
of other systems which I see every day in oper- 
ation. The results which I have observed are 
sufficient to convince me that the correspond- 
ence system, especially its method of correc- 
tion, gives more real, more lasting, and more 
scientific knowledge than any other system 


whose workings have come under my noti 

The Latin and Greek by —— 
method, as carried on by Prof. Perkins, com- 
pels the student to thoughtfully study his 
grammar,—it compels him to think and to 
realise that there are scientific principles to be 
looked up, which, when mastered, render prog- 
ress rapid, easy, and delightful. No student 
who enters upon this system with an interest 
in his studies will have cause to regret his 
choice, for he will find himself progressing 
surely and really. All intending to become 
teachers of these languages should make them- 


selves acquainted with this system, as it is the 
system par excellence, which compels the pu- 
pils to do their own work. 0 


SUBLIMELY SuPEEB.—A pair of beautiful 
Sun-flowers on Easels will be mailed free to 
any lady who will send ten cents in postage- 
stamps or money to Dr. C. W. Benson, No. 106 
Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. b 


A Fimst-cLass Blackboard, at prices within 
the reach of all, is the cheapest and best black- 
board you can have. Swasey makes excellent 
blackboards that wear for years, at prices that 


are very reasonable. J. A. SWASEY, manu- 
facturer, 21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


Tue highest hopes and interest of the race 
rest on the purity, health, and strength of 
womanhood. We take pleasure in referring 
our readers to the remarkable efficacy of Lydia 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold 


Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Sto 


PRICE, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book and Music(a 


ps. 
complete musical outfit) for ONLY $90.00 


The Beethoven Organ can be ship in ö minutes notice, pew shipping over 50a 


„demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison’s t to fill orders f 
day. promptly. Remittances may be made by Bank Draft, Post Office Moncy Orden 
Hiegistered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


— 
DOO" 
212 


sales can be t 

All that is asked of the purchasers after giving the instru- 

ment a fair trial, kindly friends to see it and hear its musical effects, hav no agents, 
cities (selling direct only), 1 rely solely on the merits of the Beetho- 

and kind words from ed purchasers, which 1 am proud to say 


t. nehes; eu 
r ever L The view is of a walnut ease, highly polished, and ornamented 
with gold, but when preserved, you can order an ebon lack, inlay orna- 
mentationsin gold, which produce a fine effect, now very fashionable, and is furnished 
at the same price. When ordering, specify definitely which case is wanted. The designs 
are alike and no case as beautiful was ever put upon the market for any such money, even 


when ordinary music—as used by other builders—was put in them. Read the followi 
description of Reeds and Stop Combinations ° then give this more than liberal 
offer a trial by ordering one. The World ean not equal this autiful Organ for 
thing like the ed. 


e 


— 


— 


ve the truth of the 


— — — — 
WALNUT OB EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DAD. 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 2 inches. bef 
statements made in this advertisement J invite ob 0 came 


or, better still, r or his price by co ndence, and I know you will be ꝗ 
logue, or, better still, BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from t sp ice by — 


any money 
Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, 
Tt 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TonecUR REEDS, as follows: (1) Man 
Sub- 6 feet tomes. (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) Dulciana, 8 feet tone (4) 
Geile, — t tone; (6) French Horn, 8 feet tone; (6) Saxaphone, 8 feet tone; (7) 
e ne Co 
Ox — Vox Subliante end other grand accessory effects. * 
— 1 NO DUMMI ALL OF 
oO PRACTICA USE, 
re are no Reed Organs made in country what when the stops are used w 


t rong 
will give no sound, hence are thendummies. If used as directed every stop in the 
tical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepresentations of Monopolists or 
u combinations on this organ, equal to 14 common organs 

and the full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully cover- 
no other manufacturer, 


OF STOP WORK. 


me 
Beethoven is of prac’ 
their agents. There are 14 
usually sold by agents comb 
Stops and not then, without my 

ed by patents, and can be u 
SP IFICATION 


Garp oline, (13) Vox 
jolina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) o, Gt) Coupler Harmonique 2205 hestral Forte 
gan K 12 —2 Knee Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Du 
r. 
On September 1 1881, my was entirely destroyed 
Sro, nothing bus remaining w my 
* 5 
Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out the first 
T relic where it stood, and b. The aid of vast capital, perfect 
of w was wanted, and kind words ot cheerfrom thousands, | was enabled in 
120 days to put on steam and start more — in a larger and better equipped Factory 
than ever on the same ground. The present esta lishment covers nearly 4 acres of q 
and is now turning out a larger number of better instruments daily than ever before. ‘This 
= achievement is unsurpassed in the history of guteryr 


lac. 
Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN ce $90) at the rate of over 1,000 ver 
and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of $20 


EDISON’S HBLECTRIC LIGHTS, 


the Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, I can fill all orders promptly 
for as have now with a 200-horse power over 100 — 
= machines in their construction. * 


REMEMBER 


Capital, a new factory built after long experience of the wants to do work well 
pent — and the addition of private switches and railroad tracks to the various doors 
of the factories, ] am now enabled to build better instruments for less money ever 
patrons have all the advantages of these facilities. 
ington, see for themselves, My manufactory is open to visitors always. (Five) $5 
A free coach with polite attendants, meetsalitrains. If you can not call, write for cata- 

lelighted with the instrument. IT you go 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FR 


on, New Jersey. 


me. 
U be doing them a service. 


L F. BEAT FV, Washin 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound in all that 


class of diseases from which women suffer so 
much, 


„Tnurz is silent,“ and so are the Ester- 
brook Pens when in use. Those that use 
them, however, are not silent as to their merits. 


GUARD Aa@ainst Disease. — If you find 
yourself getting bilious, head heavy, mouth 
foul, eyes yellow, kidneys disordered, symptoms 


of piles tormenting you, take at once a few 
doses of Kidney-Wort. Use it as an advance 
guard,— either in dry or liquid form,—it is 
efficient.—Saturday Night. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. S. CLARK, 


41 Barclay Street, 
(Formerly 145 Nassau 8t.) = New York City. 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 2O, 


NOW READY, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookeeller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


W. 8. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Sadler's Counting-House Arithmetic, Roval ere tm size; bound in half Arabesque, and containing over 


500 ; Retail Price, 92.35. The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever publish This work has receiv 


the unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 
leading Commercial 82 Examinati ies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and 339 tf 


ESTEY ORGAN CO.,, 


General Managers ESTEY OBGANS WASHINGTON STREET 
HAINES UPRIGHT P ’ 
Sor New England, MAZEL'TON PIANOS. , 22] BOSTON, MASS. 
DI IPI EX Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near . Affords 
— rt stumbling on lower edge o k. Cir- 
opy-Book. 352 22 W. O. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 


S.S.HAMILL, 


“SCIENCE ELOCU TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON 
= (ten 


» ILL., 
miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. S. S. BLOCH. 


Engagements made for Public Readings, 
355 K Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


Historical Epochs, 
SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. 


By E. A. FITZSIMON. 

Contains an outline of the World's History, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fx in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 

Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & co., 


363 Broadway, New Vork. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pubishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
Fy” SOMETHING NEW .—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


DICTIONARY WORK | PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS Cannot afford to be without these books : 
By Tuomas Metca.r, A. M., CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


Training Tr. III. State Nor. Univ., Normal, IIl. By MRS. B. C. SLADE, Editor Good Times. 


AND Firrn Epition Now Reapy. 
CHARLES DeGarmo, Containing Dial 
Training Tr. Ill. State Nor. Univ. 


es, or 

A PRACTICAL HAND-ROOK ON SYS-| Juvenile H 

TEMATIC PRONUNCIATION, embracing | Price, 50 cents. 


I. Phonic Sounds,—how to teach and represen EXHIBITI 
II. Accent,—devices for mastering it. By oN DATE. 
MRS. D hildr en Hour 


III. Webster’s most important principles of a. 
tions, condensed into about twenty brief state. THIRD Eorriox Now REAapy. 


es, Speeches, Motion-songs, Tab- 
lackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
Schools, Kinder, ins, and 
ents. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 


ments for memorizing. Centain Dial hes, Tabl Charades 
IV. Grammar and Highschool lists of words com- — —— Spe — > one , 
monly mispronounced, containing about 600 — — High 15 16000, 


words each, on which pupils are drilled in boards. may -y- 


* analysis, diacriti marking and in 
National Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 


© constant application of principles learned. 
By MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 


Handsome Cloth Binding. Third Edition. 

. C 
1 vol. 16 mo, board.... Price, 50 cts. 


Desert ci 
EDrriox Now Rar. 


MAXWELL & Oo., Blcemington, III. 
gent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
Address, HENBY A. YOUNG & CO., 


LAYS SPEAKE Some suit every N 
or Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. ‘The latest, best ‘and 358 eow 2% Bromfield St., Bostox, Mass. 


$5 to $20 Fortine E: 


2 
= 
x 
2 SARA 
8 pill „ SATISFACTIO! NEE MONE EF UNDED 
2) t PX SRS Ae 0 if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, kindly 
oe a @ G LF awe | return it at my expense and I will propmtly refund you the $90 with interest. Nothing 
2 ep | ! a | m be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have it introduced into eve: 
2 
= — 
—ꝛ— — . 
— — — — 27 N ALL. 
72 ae ° ——— Kae; (1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Carabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass (5) Bourdon, (6) Baxaphone, (7) 
le 5 iol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Doice, (0) Grand Expressione (11) French Horn, (1 
146 
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March 23, 1882. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


en ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


BEATTY INVESTIGATED. 

A TRIP TO WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 

A representative of an advertising agency 
sending business to this paper, visited the new 
mammoth Piano and Organ factory of Danie) 
F. Beatty, at Washington, N. J., a few days 
since, and thus speaks of the gigantic enter 


terprise : 

„Leaving New York, foot of Barclay Street, 
a run of two hours brought us to the city made 
famous by its present mayor, Hon. Daniel F. 
Beatty. Our party was met by his private 
Coach (run to all the principal trains for the 


sole accommodation of his visitors) and driven, 
direct to the factory, where we, in a hurried 
manner, took a run through the acres of floor 
in the new factory, devoted to the manufacture 
of his celebrated instruments. We could 
hardly realize that this indomitable man had 
within five months been burned out entire, 
and these Immense structures had been erected 
and put in operation since, and are now turning 
out 30 musical instruments a day. which we 
were assured would be doubled in 30 days and 
trebled in 90; for it must be remembered that 
the final finish on instruments in, this {new 
factory had but just began. 

„At the well-known Beatty Building, in the 
heart of the city, he has the most magnificent 
and well-arranged suites of office-rooms on the 
continent; and busy, intelligent, and polite 
managers, correspondents, and clerks, attest 
to the perfect system necessary to the trans- 
action of such a mammoth establishment. We 
listened to the music of the Beethoven Organ, 
now being so well advertised, for nearly an 
hour. The instruments were taken at random 
from the lot, and we never heard better. 
sweeter-toned reed organs that each proved to 
be; and it is yet a complete wonder to us how 
such a magnificent instrument, in appearance, 
in tone, and in variety, can be made for any- 
thing like the money he asks for it. We can 
see how, upon such a scale, selling direct to the 
consumer, and having perfect organization, Mr. 
Beatty can out-do all competitors; but that 
they should be out-done to the extent they are, 
is yet a mystery. Success to Mayor Beatty 
and his efforts accomplished in bringing these 
instruments within the reach of all.’ 


IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage; and car- 


riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator, Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first -classhotel in the city. 22 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


Applications for the Spring and Fall Schools are now 
coming in. Teachers who desire to secure the best 
positions should register immediately. Blank forms of 
application and circulars sent to all inquirers, free of 
charge. The demand for good teachers at this office 
is greater than ever 8 * 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
358 tt 16 Hawley St., Boston, ass. 


WANTED, 


By an accomplished Lady and teacher of long and suc- 
cessful experience, an opportunity “to buy out the 
of established Day-School for 
es, in some large and prosperous city.“ 

Parties interested please address, at } os * 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


For Sale or To Lease, 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL of twelve years’ 
repens s located in a western city of 16,000 inhabitants. 
; © school has an attendance of 200 students ; income 
— $7,000 to $10,000 ; expenses from $4,000 to $5,000. 
‘ ice, $14,000 ; lease, $1 per annum, for not less 
han five years, Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager V. E. Bureau — 


361 tf 16 Hawley 
WANTED, 
the ensuin in d 
two first-class ‘Feachers of Vocal and Instrumental 
asic 1 2 2 — equally good positions, one in 
Apply at once to "HIRAM ORCUTT,” 
tt Bureau of Education, 
— 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


A CHOICE FARM of 100 hundred acres of land, at 

end, Obto,—85 under cultivation,—well-watered, 

— large barn, two-story frame house, with 

— rooms, well, cistern, etc. A fire view of river 

ery — the house; M. E. Church near; public 

— ront of the houss. A desirable — in a 

y — situated in Meigs County, Great 

n, the rest in payments, secur 

mortgage on the land. For further information ad. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 

16 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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E. PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
population, 


LYDI 


socommon to our female 
It will cure entirely the worst form ot Female Com- 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 
gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE con- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA RN PINKHAM’S 


A YEAR and expenses to ts. 
Outfits free. Address P. 0. Vick: 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 


$777 


— 
— 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— 


— The poet feels the sap of the new year 
before the marsh willow. He blossoms in 
advance of the catkins: he is nature on two 
legs,—ambulatory.— Warner. 


— Every year when young April just wakened 
comes round, 
With her robins just ready to sing, 
Let us bless the dear God that we still are alive 
To welcome another new Spring. 8 
e 


— Spring Fashions.— Bonnets are worn high, 
none less than $35. Low-neck bonnets, with 

aniers no longer worn. Dresses are not worn 
ong, — not over two days. Skake well and 
drink while hot. Inclose twenty-five cents for 
eireular.— Eli de Perkins, Modist. 


— Oh, happy, happy that I am! 
If thou cans’t be, O Faith, 
The treasure that thou art in life, 
What will thou be in death ? 

EZ. Prentiss, 


— The aim of education is rather to show 
how to think than to load the memory with 
thoughts of others.— Beattie. 


— Ah! why should bitter tears be shed 
In sorrow o’er the mounded sod, 
When verily there are no dead 
Of all the children of our God ? 
While sorrow’s tears our eyes have wet, 
Shed o’er the consecrated dust, 
Too much our darkened souls forget 
The lessons of enduring trust. 


S. Burleigh. 


— Teachers as a class are slow to adopt a 
new method, but when they do take hold of it, 
they are quite apt to make it a hobby. 


— If God makes preparation for every ani- 
mal and plant born into this world, will he not 
have our homes prepared for us, so that we 
shall not enter into a strange or lonely world 
hereafter? Let us look forward to a glad 
awakening in the other world.—J. F. Clarke. 


— Though tangled hard life’s knot may be, 
And wearily we rue it, 
The silent touch of Father Time 
Some day will sure undo it. 
Then, darling, wait: 
Nothing is late 
In the light that shines forever. 
— Mary M. Dodge. 


— If you are slandered, never mind it; it 
will all come off when it is dry.— Pres. Finney. 


— Winter squashes are better than summer 
squashes, though they ripen later. — Dr. 
Barrows. 


d 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of Bie practice discovered what now are 


renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice, — are a sure cure for 
the Sewing special diseases, and are worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 

ptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, 
41 — and nervousness, and will cure any case. 

Doctor's great remedy for Skin disease, called Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure is — 12 and greatly 


sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion. excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all d . Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North Eutaw St., timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 


for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 1 


CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, fl 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |» 
2 SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


ay CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 Fulton St., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's 
remedies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


— 


J.Estey Co. 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 


with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 


BSOLUTELY FR E 
o Dvery Reader of 
this Paper. 


a Beautiful Engraving of WASHINCTON 
LINCOLN, CARFIELD AND ARTHUR, 
with Statistics of our Nation’s Growth and Prosperity, 


8. to- 
„ This Picture ls Entirely 
BR Ava! ize, 19x24, and the Artist s work alone 
cost over $1,200. 


It is a Picture that appeals 
directly to the heart of every American (itizen, and 
is — 7 ofa place in the parlur of every American 
home. Although this Engraving was intended to 
Retall at One Dollar per Copy, the Proprictors 
have decided to givea copy FREE, together with a 


Three Months’ Subscription to their Illustrated Ma- 


gazine, provided 27 cents in stam are sent to pay 
postage and packing experses This offer is onlymade 
to introduce the Picture and Magaz.ne, and holds 

ood (il 4th Only. We have a copy of the 
Ficture and Magazine in our office, and would recom- 


mend our readers to take advantage of this offer. 
The firm are perfectly reliabie. Address your orders to 


RIDEOUT & CO., io Barclay St., N.Y. 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 

ools. Open to both sexes. A the Registrar. 


LETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


COLLEGE 


XFORD, GEORGIA. 
Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region ( feet above the sea) free from malaria; 


it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATricus G. 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 348 tf 


73 WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. 1 


$192. GO. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 zz 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r, Boston. 
En examinati Sept. 


trance ons, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman Pl., 5 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. Go. GANNETT, 5 
cipal, 69 Chester Eacare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. OC. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 az 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


7 LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A. M., pal. 
PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. J., for tific 
usiness. 1. Superior teachers. 2. 
acter of pupils. 3. Best school building. 4. 
— 5. Ten years’ course. 6. 
drill. 7. Hlocution. 8. Fifteen teachers. 3 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRrEsT, Principal. 80 


EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. B. BLAKESLER, A. X., 
— College, 2 


dress Miss 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
G STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 7, 1882. 

55 zz Address E. H. RussxLL, Principal. 


72 STA TE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
ouse 


TER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE FORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
tor Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGEH, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL 
The next term will n with entrance examination 


Wednesday, Feb 15, For circulars, etc., ad- 
ELLEN Hvpx, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASs, 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BaLum, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

For Both 


exes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour 8 ial Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


ADA L. HOWARD. President, 


178 ow Wellesley, Mass. 
— 


A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocks. 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS, 


PRICE, $2.50, W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 
839 tf 


$5 U $20 


home. Samples worth $5 free, 
Me, 


2 MAS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS... > | 
— | tes 
E ‘ — — >. j 
2 
5 Ae 
— | 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera : 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
— G. | 
— 
4 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 14 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet J 
⅛æ?ẽ. | 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 4 
Sold by all Druggists. All first class druggists have it. Prioes 1. per package. 
— — — — 
——œ— .. ꝑ ¶ — — — —.— ͤ 
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RUSI’S EASY DRAWING LESSONS, 


For Kindergarten and Primary Schools, 


THREE SERIES, TWELVE CARDS EACH, WITH INSTRUCTIONS. 


Turse series of DRAWING CARDS have been 
the same author. In the Kind 
execute very pretty 


the ruled framework bas been devised ; and, in the present 
es. 


and a blank space is left below for the pupil's work. 
In the arrangement of the lessons, the author has 
has proved so successful and popular in the Synthetic 


„ it has been shown that ve 
designs, if they have some guide for the direction and 


as Introductory to the eral course of drawing by 
= smalf children may be made to 
ength of theis lines. To this end 


series, the designs are printed in this framework, 


We commend these cards to Kindergartens and primary teachers, believing that they will supply a great 


public want. 


Introductory price, 10 cents. Sample set, post-paid, 10 cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 


5 Bond Street, 


6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Ave., 
W YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 718 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, 
S10 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 

Tables for Qualitative; Chemical Anclysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 
ysis. By Hernricu WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from 1ith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, free. 
Our various catalogues, covering every branch 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in = of 

he world who will furnish his address. az 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
IS SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment of Wall 
Maps in the country, at lowest 
prices, to be found at the 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
15 BROMFIELD Sr. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 
263 tf 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Secular Music by Tuxo. E. Perkins and H. P. Mix. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
| $4.50 per n; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 

The A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 
B. C 


Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader,” sewano's 


. UNSELD, presents a natural method 
„ by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
in less than half the usual time. It also leads 


to a much higher musical intelligence in those who nse 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 


— pages & either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 k. Ninth St., New York. 


OLARE. & MAYNARD, Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Andersen’s Histories and Readers; 
Leighten’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Bautchisen’s Physiclegy and 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S Wew U.S. History. |--——___. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS 4 00., 


87 
our: Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
8. BEEDE, Dubaqas, | Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
1 al 8v0, and Printed Colors. 
Massel of, Bicoution. 
ogde’s “Nensurat 
Lynd’s, Themac’, a — K 


learn - Spen 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin d., NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 

— Henry VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 
beth. — Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 

— As You Like It.— Hamlet. — Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II— King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
All Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 
—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 
r Wives of Windsor. Send for III. 


HALL & WHITING, 
Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


Address as above. 306 tf eow 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

cerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray's Botanies; &., &., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


Mas 35 Bromfield St., Beston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 
Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 

With B hical Sketches and Notes. 61.00. 
PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. 81.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems, selected 
and arranged by Henry Lopdx. 12 
POETER FOR CHILDREN. ited 
SAMUEL E ior, late Supt. of Boston Schools. ont 
ye fully illustrated. 75 cts. 
LONGFELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapox. With Illustrations. 25¢, 
HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 
Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Joskrnixx E. 
HopGpon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 28e. 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 
or more packages, each 0c. net. 
Special Rates for Introduction. 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five te ten pages of New 
Music. Every subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 


Each um contains ‘usic. 
on application. 


ts of premiums sent 
Subscription, only $1.50 a year. 
Ageuts Wanted in every Town and City, 
te whom a liberal commission will be paid. 
Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
ce Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & co., 


Send tor circulars of our valuable Text-books, 


YORK OFFICE: | Oi i ti 0. 


5 Union Square. 


Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. | Kare 


TAYLOR & 00. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with . 


JONES BROTHERS & 00., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. . 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. . 
First Lessons in Philology. 

PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOO 
Huxleys Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 8 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1. 
Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s El tary I im Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application, 
154 2s 22 Bond Street, New York. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
„Oxford“ Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Verk. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 
Classics for Students 
$1.00 and $1.95 
2. Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $25 
(30 vols.), 


3516 


The E +7 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.28 
tnam’s World’s Progress. ar 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Blography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry forme and Schoo 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 30 
Leffingweil’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Ireiand’s Pocket Classical Dic 73 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se „ 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Aisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Eco ° 1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Duc's Learning to Draw. ius. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Publishers. 


HOW 
10 


National Subscription mcy 
Oldest of the in the ath 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for ag: Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
SAVE ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES alwayson hand. Price-list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 zz 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Diusmeore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com itkon Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
4 


General New- land 
A. K. MANSON. 82 Bromfield Pt’, Roatan 


END FOR cur NEW PREMIUM L e 
S Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. 80. * 
16 Hawley gt., Boston 


Vol. XV.-No. 12. 


— ͤ 


L. PRANG & 00., 
Art anp 


286 Roxbury St., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
14 schools of art 


Drawing Materials. 
N Histery Series. For schools 
Animals 


and and — ete 
natural colors, and 
lessons. 


instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 
The Normal Readers. 
unglison’s Physiology. 
NEW YORK. Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Raub’s Arithmetics. 
205 Wabash Ave, Coates's Comprehensive Speaker. 
CHICAGO Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
*  |Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
aub’s Language Series. 
183 Westminster /Gummere’s 
PROVIDENCE, Thompson's Political Economy. 
fl. | Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lieyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English G 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


re. 
Maps. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 0O., 
PUBLISH 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


MESERVEY’S BOOKKEEPING, 
Containing Single and Double Entry. 
This is a concise, clear, and practical work of moder 
ate size, and yet sufficiently full to give a 
a of the principles of the subject. 
In addition to the usual number of examples ilfustra- 
tive of the different forms, a considerable number of 


5 | examples are given for the pupil to put into shape him- 


self. It is not too technical and heavy, but is thorough- 
ly practical and ——— current busi thod 
“ Meservey’s Book ng has been used in our school 
for two years past. I regard it as an excellent text- 
the pu » progressive, thorough, complete, an 
practical.” resident of 


A. Mowry, Providence, 


American Institute of Instruction, 

Copy of Bookkeeping sent on receipt of 50 cts. 
Circulars 2 on — Correspondence solicited. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
PUBLISH 23 Murray 4 27 Warren Sts., 
Minifie’s Mechanical Drawing, 64.00 

“ Geometrical „ 12mo, 2.00 
Plattner“ — Analysis, 8vo, 5.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 12mo, 3.00 


Jones' Exp’! — — Chemistry, 12mo, 1.00 
Ceoffin’s Navigation, 12mo, 3.50 


Plympten’s Blow-Pipe Analysis, 12mo, 1.50 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
New Revised Editions. 


NORTON’S ASTRONOMY, Svo, (to 1882),. . . $8.50 
LINDLEY’S HORTICULTURE (a re-issue), 12mo, 150 
SEARLES’S FIELD ENGINEERING, 3d ed., 1882, . 9.00 
HATFIELO’S TRANSVERSE STRAINS, Svo, 1882, . 6.00 
WOOD'S CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Svo, 1881, . 3 00 
WARREN’S DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, Svo, 1882, 3.50 


RICKETT’S ASSAYING, Svo, 1882. . . 8.00 
WOOD'S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 12mo, 1882, 1.50 
WOOD'S ANALYTICAL MECHANICS, 8vo, . . . 3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, New Work. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammers. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &., &c. 


New Revised Edition, 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


COMBINING THE 


Grube Method ana me Kindergarten. 


By G. C. 
ef 


Schools, Dover, NV. . 


This is no new-fangled book, setting at defiance all that age and conservatism defend, but a practical, com- 
mon sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radicalism, are alike avoided. Widely used in training- 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to do. 


Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 


Address 
824 cow 


NEW-ENGLAND 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
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